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Governor Charles S. Scott. 



3p Miss Pattie A. Burniep. 



Not having the family tree of the 
Scott family (now in possession of Mr. 
Anthony Dey, of New York), I can not 
trace the genealogy of Gen. Charles 
Scott, my mother's grandfather, but 
understand that it comes directly from 
the Dukes of Buccleugh. Our first 
lecord of Gov. Scott is as a boy of fif- 
teen serving as a volunteer at the bat- 
tle of Braddock's defeat. When the 
Revolutionary War broke out he raised 
the first comiMiny in Virginia and con- 
tinued in the war until its close, rising 
to the rank of major-general. He came 
to Kentucky in the latter part of the 
last century and settled in Woodford 
county on the Kentucky river. The 
country was still so wild at that time 
that one of his sons was killed by In- 
dians in sight of his house. 

In 1808 he was elected governor of 
Kentucky. His campaign 8<peeches 
were peculiar in one respect, as they 
are said to have been xwincipally ex- 
hortations to the public to vote for his 
opponent, Mr. John Allen, as he 
thought he would make a better gov- 
ernor. It ought to be mentioned 
that while he was governor he was 
challenged to fight a duel and refused. 



His adversary threatened to post him 
as a coward, but he calmly told him to 

post and be d d, that he would only 

post himself a liar. In the first year 
of his term he had a fall down the 
steps of the governor's house and 
broke his hip, making him a cripple 
for life, and Col. Orlando Brown re- 
membered as a boy hearing him ad- 
dress some troops going to the front 
in the War of 1812, and seeing him 
turn and strike the steps savagely 
with his cane, saying, *nfc)ut for you, I 
would be going with them." He 
seems to have been born a soldier and 
known but little of the arts of peace. 
General Scott's first wife was Pran- 
ces Sweeney, whose mother or grand- 
mother was Miss Howard, daughter of 
Frances Howard, of Gloucester coun- 
ty, Virginia. We have now some quaint 
old silver spoons, which belonged to 
that lady. Mrs. Scott was a famous 
housekeeper, and her admirers said 
that she could get up a good dinner 
with buckeye chips. Their sons died 
early. One of them was in the navy 
and at the bombardment of Tripoli. 
Their daughters have numerous de 
scendants now living. Governor Scott 
married the second time Mrs. Gist, of 
Lexington, and died at Oanewood, a 
place in Payette county 'belonging to 
his wife. By his second wife, Gov- 
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every danger). He was a man to be 
remembered, and honored as she does 
here, his memory, and engraving with 
her mighty hand his name and fame 
upon a page of her own history, declar- 
ing to all the world, this was by brave 
true-hearted »on; let all my children 
cherish his memory; let their deeds be 
like his. And this in truth Kentucky 
says to-day. I have heard somewhere 
of an English captain who when his 
decks were all cleared for action, just 
as he went into battle said to his men: 
'Now, then, for victory or a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey?' Kentucky can 
make this hill the very resting place of 
honor and her free sons will make the 
battle-cry of life, 'Victory or a tomb at 
the Capital.' 

"Since the woHd 'began, no people 
who have not cherished and striven to 
perpetuate the memory of their great. 
Let Kentucky make this cemetery her 
temple of honor though she -worships 
only God, and let her see that none 
approach its pure shrine but by the 
way of virtue, and she will never want 
for heroes in the day of battle nor 
statesmen in the council chamber. 
And then our free institutions which 
the old soldier now a^bout to be inter- 
red, endured so much to establish and 
maintain, shall extend their blessings 
to a thousand generations. Our pos- 
terity shall gather here as we have 
done to-day, hundreds of years hence, 
to i>ay the last tribute to some mighty 
one, when every turf beneath their 
feet shall be a great man's sepulchre." 

General Scott died in 1820 at his 
home in Woodford county, age eighty. 
His remains were interred in the 
Frankfort cemetery, November 8, 1854. 
(Ed. the Register.) 



GOVERNOR CHARLES SCOTT'S 
MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF KENTUCKY IN 1809. 

(From the original MSS.) 



Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

Amongst the various duties assign- 
ed by the Constitution to the ex- 
ecutive of the State, none seem« to 
claim more importance than that 
which associates him in your legisla- 
tive counsels, and it is ever with a pro- 
portionate degree of diffidence, I pro- 
ceed to the task. 

Whilst his part in the immediate 
acts of legislation is wisely very lim- 
ited, there appears to devolve on him 
a more extensive charge on the pres- 
ent occasion; for he is required to lay 
before you the state of the Common- 
wealth, together with those subjects 
which seem more immediately to call 
for your attention. 

It can not however but be expected, 
that in a communication of this kind, 
from a number of causes, many suib- 
jects deserving your notice will be 
omitted, and it rests with you, gentle- 
men, not only to supply those which 
may be omitted, but to decide upon 
those presented for your deliberation. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives : 

It was once since the last session of 
our General Assembly, fondly to be 
hoped that we should have been able 
at this period to have felicitated our 
country and each other upon the ami- 
cable adjustment of our differences 
with Great Britain. The solemn as- 
surances of her minister resident, to 
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the executive of the United States, 
which appeared to fix the basis of a 
friendly arrangement, by which the 
president was induced to suspend the 
operation of our nonintercourse that 
suffer the British ports to be filled 
with our productions, and permit our 
property to an immense amount to be 
set afloat on, the ocean, have eventu- 
ated in a disavowal in the part of that 
Government and have afforded another 
striking instance that we can not look 
for safety in British faith. We seem 
to have also but a small prospect of 
the restoration of a friendly commer- 
cial intercourse with France. The ab- 
noxious decrees of both those powers 
seem to have reduced our commerce 
to little more than a name; and there 
is from our seaboard, scarcely a port, 
or high sea, in the world, where we 
are not liable to be captured or de- 
spoiled by the one or the other, unless 
we submit to terms unworthy an inde- 
pendent nation. 

We seem, finally, to be reduced to 
the necessity of retreating within our- 
selves, from the injuries, and depreda- 
tions of a warring world, until the 
interest of the belligerents shall teach 
them to respect our maritime rights; 
or to commit ourselves on an element, 
where we are incapable of any effect- 
ual resistance — to be humiliated and 
controlled at their pleasure. One 
other alternative, only, presents itself; 
and, fortunately, though it has its ad- 
vocates, they are not numerous, that 
is, to plunge ourselves into the vortex 
of these bloody conflicts, which shake 
Europe to her center, and cling to the 
skirts of one or the other, of those two 
great powers, which for years have 
kept her in arms. When we do this, 



we bid a solemn adieu to Republican 
institution. We have on the other 
hand, to give up, only, the luxuries of 
other nations, for the sweets of inde^ 
pendence and self-government. The 
people who could not do it, with the 
country and resources we possess, are 
unworthy the divine birth-right of 
freedom. 

Our brethren of the Eastern and At- 
lantic States, who are exposed to feel 
more severely the privation of com- 
merce, appear to have become con- 
vinced of the maxim, that one step of 
limitation prepares the way for an- 
other; and that it is better to submit, 
to what may prove only a temporary 
inconvenience, than to lasting dis- 
graceful impositions. For I rejoice to 
inform you, that amid all the difficul- 
ties which surround the administra- 
tion of the general Government, its 
friends in several States have lately 
increased the former great majority. 
And surely, it can not but be distress- 
ing to every friend of his country, to 
see an American citizen, become the 
apologist of any nation who violates 
our plainest rights. The state of ag- 
riculture and home manufacturer ap- 
pears to be fast progressing in im- 
provement throughout the Union, and 
it is pleasing to find that our State 
bids fair to hold no inconsiderable 
rank in the scale. In several States, 
legislative patronage in the establish- 
ment of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing societies has been afforded, and it 
were much to be desired, that institu- 
tions of a similar nature could take 
their rise here. These may be said to 
generate and cherish the life's blood 
of a free nation. Nature in her profuse 
munificence has given to us the mater- 
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ials of our comfort and ind'ependence 
within ourselves; and invites us to use 
them. It is a consoling observation, 
that for the same time, perhaps, no 
country upon earth has exhibited, and 
still continues to do so, such an aston- 
ishing progress in improvements of al- 
most every description as this State. 
They are sure indications of our pros- 
perity, and if the idle or extravagant 
complain of their lot, the most abund* 
ant evidence, nevertheless, exists, to 
show we ought to be hai>py. 

But, gentlemen, the unwar/ most 
frequently lose their treasure. It is 
scarcely in the nature of man to see 
the proS'perity of his neighbor without 
some degree of envy — some attempt to 
share, and frequently, what is worse, 
to wrest from him his enjoyments. 

Appeals to justice and humanity are 
still more impotent with nations than 
individuals. 

A fatal spirit of indolence, in one re- 
spect, has seized upon us; and while 
basking in the sunshine we think not 
of the tempest. Our arm^ purchased 
our liberties, and by our arms must 
they be defended. It is the order of 
Nature and of Fate. It would, there- 
fore, be well for us, as we value our 
rights and our existence, occasionally 
to review their strength. We have peo- 
ple, but they are naked^ and untrained. 
We have yet to learn to make our citi- 
zens, soldiers, by giving them weapons 
and discipline, and having a sufflcutnt 
portion of their strength actually dis- 
posable in a moment of emergency. 

It is much to be regretted, that our 
general Government, which has it more 
completely in its power, does not act 
more efficiently upon this primary 
national object. It has the means to 



command arms and power to establish 
disciplinSf the want of both of which I 
greatly fear will not soon be remedied 
on the present plan. 

To a great extent they appear at 
present to be the business of the 
States. It appears to me that there 
are several radical errors in the mili- 
tary establishment of our State. The 
adjutant-general should reside at the 
seat of Government; some more effect- 
ual means should be provided to com- 
pel the proper returns and to punish 
those officers who fail in mustering 
and disciplining their men, as well as 
to ensure the stated reviews. But 
a'bove all, in times like the present, es- 
pecially, a competent number of mi- 
litia should be kept detached, organ- 
ized, armed and equipped, ready for 
service on any emergency. For it is a 
melancholy proof of our weakness, six 
months after the general Government 
made a demand for our quota of the 
late corps of militia, directed to be 
held in readiness at a moment's warn- 
ing, to find one-half of the returns not 
made, and of the number returned, not 
one-fifth armed or prepared for serv- 
ice. Prom the situation of our affairs 
it seems highly proba'ble, that a requi- 
sition of the militia will shortly again 
be made, and the State ought to have 
at least 10,000 stand of arms to supply 
deficiencies. These should be procur- 
ed as early as iwssible. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

Our civil establishment seems atoo 
to demand your attention. In a Gov^ 
ernment like ours the public weal 
alone, and not the interest of individu- 
als should be consulted in the creation 
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of officers and annexing to them sala- 
ries. The latter should bear a just 
proportion to the importance of the 
Bervices they are intended to recom- 
pense^ and be adequate, in reason, to 
insure their performance in the most 
beneficial manner to the public. It is 
in vain to expect important public offi- 
ces will continue to be filled by able 
and upright men, if they are insuffi- 
ciently paid. 

It is a truth which all experience 
tends to demonstrate and of which the 
people will be convinced, that if they 
require to be served by able hands 
they must hold out a sufficient induce- 
ment. For in political, ais well as in 
common life, master workmen are not 
to be employed for journeymen's 
wages. And although men, who may 
deserve a better reward, may fill them 
for awhile, they will finally turn from 
them with disgust. This truth has 
been strongly evidenced by the many 
vacancies, which have lately happened, 
through resignation, in our Court of 
Appeals; one of the highest offices 
in our Government; of immediate con- 
seqnence to the properties and rights 
of our whole body of citizens, and to 
fill which, ought to l>e an object, with 
men of the first talents, and standing; 
and yet such has been the difficulty of 
procuring a fit person to accept of the 
office of a judge in that court, that I 
have, from a sense of duty been induc- 
ed to leave it vacant, until the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, that they might 
have it more completely in their power 
to remedy this evil. 
Gentlemen of the House of Represen- 
tatives: 

The state of our revenue has long re- 
quired attention. The burthens of the 



people in the imposing of taxes is pecu- 
liarly confided to you. They should 
ever be as light as the exigencies of 
Government will permit; and too much 
regard can not be had to a faithful and 
judicious appropriation. But the ex- 
ercise of this trust, like every other, 
has its extremes. No reasonable man 
in our country would refuse his mite, 
if he were convinced of obtaining an 
equivalent good. A firm and faithful 
adherence to this end, on the part of 
his representative will finally produce 
that conviction. For the people when 
properly informed are never wrong; 
though for the moment, they may, by 
the designing or ambitious, be preju* 
diced, or misled. That man, who in 
the discharge of his duty as a public 
servant, is faithful in what he views, 
as the solid interests of hiis constitu- 
ents; if he has the virtue of patience, 
may assure himself of their ultimate 
approbation, and what is of infinite 
consequence, of the continued appro- 
bation of his own conscience. Against 
these, the momentary chidings of re- 
sponsibility weigh but as a feather. 

With a prox)er management of our 
resources, we are certainly able to sup- 
port, with credit and advantage to our 
State, the expenses of its Government, 
without distressing its citizens. A 
just and sound policy has ever dic- 
tated that the burthen of taxation 
should be made to bear as lightly as 
possible on the shouldens of the poor, 
by exempting articles of the first ne- 
cessity. The State has borrowed of 
the bank, since the 26th of January 
last, 119,796.50, and although this sum 
during the last month has been repaid 
it will, for the time of the loan, make a 
difference of upwards of 12 per ceYit. 
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per annum at the lowest, against the 
State; because it is paying instead of 
receiving interest on the amount. 

The State funds, intended for capi- 
tal in the bank, if regularly vested, 
and left undiminished, will, no doubt, 
in the progress of a few years, furnish 
the means of effecting many valuable 
pu'blic objects, and it should require an 
extreme case to justify a resort to 
them for the ordinary expenses of Gov- 
ernment. 

Gtentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives : 

By a late communication from the 
Secretary of the United States, a com- 
mission is required to be appointed on 
the part of this State, by its executive, 
to act in conjunction -with one apspoint- 
ed by the president, in holding a treaty 
with the Chickasaw Indian nation, for 
the purpose of extinguishing their 
claim, to certain lands, in the South- 
western part of the State. I felt un- 
authorized to make sutjh apipointment, 
without an act of the Legislature to 
that effect. As I have reason to be- 
lieve, the commissioner on the part of 
the United 'States is waiting in readi- 
ness to proceed' to the treaty Which is 
extremely to be desired by this State, 
r trust you will, as early as convenient 



turn your deliberations to this sub- 
ject. 

I have to regret, gentlemen, my ina- 
bility, from the unfortunate hurt I re- 
ceived last winter, to be present 
among you. Although deprived of this 
pleasure, I shall neverthelees be pre- 
pared, cordially, to co-operate with 
you in any measure for promoting the 
welfare of my fellow citizens. I am 
aware, however candid the disclosure 
I have made, or proper the measures, 
I have recommen<«d, may appear to 
me, a difference of opinion may yet ex- 
ist. The habits of my life have unfit- 
ted me at all times, for disguise; but 
it would be an abandonment of a duty 
I prefer to life itself to be guilty of 
it here. My aim ha» been, and' still is, 
my country's happiness. I am liable 
to err in the means. The prospect of 
any earthly reward must soon close 
upon me, and I confide in the hope, 
that you, gentlemen, and my country- 
men with you, will do justice to the 
motives by which they are dictated. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
with considerations of high respect. 

Your most obedient servant. 



OHAS. eCOTT. 



Dec. 5, 1809. 
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Governor George Madison. 



EUct«d August 16th; DUd October 14th, 1816. 



Genealosioal Chart of th« Madison Family, prepared for 

the R.esi8tar by a Great-Graadaon of Governor 

Madiaon, Frank P. Blair, Chicago, III. 
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Governor George Madison. 



He was born in Virginia about 1763. 
It seems, upon investigation of the 
genealogy of a number of our great 
men, that there is a diversity of datea 
and birthplaces, hence we deem it best 
to .give the date, as far as we have 
read, that is most generally received 
as correct. 

In the historical notices of these 
men there is an omission so frequent 
that it must be remarked — the dates 
of their marriage and the names of 
their wives. Events so important in 
the life of a man, and especially any 
man who has achieved a national rep- 
utation for greatness, should certainly 
be noted. And yet, the wife and 
her name is the silent influence in 
the life of her distinguished husband, 
that is left in obscurity, often a blank, 
in our histories. 

Governor Madifion^s wife's name is 
not given in the leading histories of 
him, and is nowhere found upon the 
mionument to his memory, erected by 
the State in the Frankfort cemetery. 
But, as will be seen below, we have 
secured this important data from Mr. 
Frank P. Blair for the Register. 

The career of Governor Madhon 
was one of distinction^ from a boy- 
hood spent in the Revolutionary War 
am a soldier until the close of his life 
as Governor of Kentucky, October 14, 
1816. Having passed through the 
Revolutionary War, he came to Ken- 



tucky and took part in its civil af- 
fairs. He was appointed by Governor 
Isaac Shelfby, Auditor of the State, in 
1796, which position he held for nearly 
twenty years. He was in the Indian 
wars and in the War of 1812-15. In 
the awful Battle of River Raisin he 
was woundfed, and his health never 
recovered from the shock and sufter- 
ing from the wound. Notwithstand- 
ing his delicate health, however, the 
people of Kentucky overwhelmingly 
elected him Governor, in grateiful ac- 
knowledgment of his devoted, self- 
sacrifl<nng services to the State and to 
the country as a soldier and public 
oflQeer. Only a few months he lived 
to enjoy his new honor. His death 
was de-eply mourned. 

We find the following inscriptions 
on his monument in the cemetery: 

(Front) "To the memory of George 
Madison, Fifth Governor of ^Kentucky, 
this monument is erected in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Legis- 
lature og Kentucky, Jan. 16, 1874, 
which directed his remains to be re- 
moved from the old burial ground, 
northeast of the Capitol, to this cem- 
etery. 

"He was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tionary War and of the various oi#n- 
flicts with the Indian savages of the 
frontiers; particularly distinguished 
in the campaigns of Scott and Wil- 
kinson, and in the battles fought by 
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Bt. Clair and Adair, in both of which 
he wag wounded/* 

(Second side) ^'Madison — His mili- 
tary career was gloriously closed at 
the Biver Baisin, where his heroic res- 
olution saved the troops under his- 
command from the general massacre, 
although resulting in captivity for 
himself in the British prisons of Que- 
bec. 

"Alike distinguished in civil employ- 
ment, he served the State with probi- 
ty and intelligence for nearly twenty 
years as Auditor of Public Accounts, 
and was finally elected, Aug. 16, 1816, 
by the unanimous voice of the people 
of Kentucky to the highest office 
within their gift. While in the 
public service, in the 53d year of his 
age, on the 14th of October, 1816, his 
private and public virtues, civil and 
military life, was crowned by a dieath 
hallowed by religion, receiving its con- 
solations for the good and the brave." 



In response to a letter to Mr. Frank 
P. Blair, a great grandson of Gover- 
nor George Madison, requesting ihe 
genealogy of Governor Madison, the 
date of his marriage, the name of his 
wife, and the names of his children, I 
had the most courteous and kind reply 
and the Inclosure of the following val- 
uable chart of the Madison family, and 
the data, which has been in great re- 
quest for so many years among the 
writers of historical families and dis- 
tinguished statesmen of Kentucky. 

Some years ago, Mr. Blair sent us 
a photograph from a portrait of Gov. 
Madison, for the Kentucky Historical 
Society, which now hangs among the 
portraits of Kentucky Governors in 
the Historical rooms. We deeply re- 
gret his paper came too late for frov- 
ernor Madison's picture to be included 
in this issue of the Register. How- 
ever it will be given later, among 
^'Revolutionary Heroes." 
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Governor Gabriel Slaughter, 



WITH 



Photograph froaa hl» Portrait. 
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Governor Gabriel Slaughter. 



He was the aon of Robert Slaughter 
and Susan Fisher (his first wife), born 
in Culpeper county, Virginia, 1761. 
His mother, Susan Fisher, was of 
Caroline county, Virginia, and one of 
the American heirs to the great Ger- 
man fortune of many millions, known 
still as the Fisher estate. She was a 
woman of unusual intelligence and fine 
character. The Slaughters of Virginia 
are of an old and honorable family, 
and the progenitor of the family came 
to Virginia early in the seventeenth 
century. Gabriel Slaughter illustrat- 
ed his good birth and blood by his 
life of illustrious serrices to his coun- 
try, his church, his adopted State, and 
to the community in which he lived. 
He came to Kentucky when it was a 
territory of Virginia, and' settled near 
Harrodsburg, afterwards in Mercer 
county. He returned to Virginia when 
of age, we learn, and married his 
cousin and his mother's namesake, 
Susan Slaughter. 

He brought his bride to Kentucky 
and built his residence near Harrods- 
burg, so long known as "Traveler's 
Rest." It is said it was a veritable 
haven of rest for the travelers, kin- 
dred and friends who came to Ken- 
tucky in those i)erilous times of In- 
dian surprises and savage butchery. 

After the death of his first wife, 
Governor Slaughter married Sally 



Hord, a daughter of John Hord, who 
was a staff oflftcer in the Revolution 
and lieutenant of the 4th Continental 
Dragoons from January 20, 1777. (See 
Heitman's Register of Continental Of- 
ficers.) By this marriage he had three 
children — John Hord, of Mason coun- 
ty, Ky.; Felix, and Annie (Mrs Annie 
Slaughter Worthington). 

Governor Slaughter united with the 
Baptist church at an early age, and 
became one of its most prominent and 
useful members, and often presided as 
moderator of their large assemblies. 
He was a stern adherent to his faith, 
and the cause of right found ever in 
him a staunch friend and supporter. 

He was a senator in the Senate of 
Kentucky from 1801 to 1808; Ldeuten- 
ant-Governor from 1808 to 1812 with 
Governor Isaac Shelby as Governor, 
second term. He distinguished him- 
self as an officer in the War of 1812; 
was colonel of a Kentucky regiment 
in the battle of New Orleans, Janu- 
ary 8, 1815. In Collins' History of 
Kentucky we find this incident, which 
illustrates his independence of char- 
acter and his confidence in his own 
judgment, whether or not in accord- 
ance with military rules: 

"On one occasion, while acting as 
president of a court martial, whose 
decision was not in accordance with 
the vie*ws of General Jackson, the 
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court were ordered tor reverse their 
proceedings, but Colonel Slaughter 
declined to comply, saying he knew 
his duty and had performed it. Gen- 
eral Jackson entertained the highest 
respect for his character as a soldier 
and a patriot." 

On his return from the war, he was 
re-elected Lieutenant-Governor, with 
Ge-orge Madison for Governor, in 1816- 
20. In consequence of the death of 
Governor Madison on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1816, following his election, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Slaughter became 
Governor, and administered the gov- 
ernment of the State for four years. 
There was much excitement at the 
time over his inauguration. He had 
appointed a man as Secretary of State 
very obnoxious to many people, be- 
cause, as senator from Kentucky, he 
had opposed the war with England. 
The Secretary resigned, hoping by 
this concession to quiet the tur- 
bulent feeling, but in vain. Governor 
Slaughter then tendered the position 
to Martin D. Hardin, who also de- 
clined it, and the independent, wise 
old man decided to administer the 
government alone and without a sec- 
retary, rather than submit to a vio- 
lation of the law, or of his own rights. 
He was a bom leader, and despised 
espionage and the criticisms and earp- 
lugs of men of inferior minds. In- 
deed, his history shows that he would 
not submit to their dictation masked 
behind (as it was) shrewd i>oliticians 
and imrtisan shysters. Perhaps, at 
the battle of New Orleans, had he re- 
versed the decision of the court-mar- 
tial at General Jackson's command, 
the General would not have entertain- 



ed such high regard' for his gne charac- 
ter as a brave soldier and patriot. 
Adorned by his faith as a Christian, 
his character was as conspicuous as 
his intelligence and his courage. 

In 1820, when he retired from the 
executive chair, he returned to his 
home — "Traveler's Rest" — and gave 
his attention thereafter to the affairs 
of his county and the care of his large 
and beautiful estate. The blessings of 
God seems to rest upon his well-spent 
life. In public as well as private life 
we hear he was greatly beloved and 
respected, and the utmost confidence 
reposed in his high Christian integ- 
rity and his generous sense of the 
claims of those less favored than him- 
self, upon his care and his fortune. 
The orphan nephew and niece found 
in him a generous foster father, and 
the unfortunate a pitying friend. His 
death at his home in Mercer county, 
September 19, 1830, was regarded as 
a puiblic bereavement. 

The State erected a monument to 
his memory in his own private ceme- 
tery near his old home. It is now 
nearly seventy-three years since it was 
erected there, but as it is beyond the 
oversight of the State, it has not had 
the cleaning and care of the Gover- 
nors' monument in the State lot of the 
cemetery at the capital, hence, as will 
be seen from the clipping below, taken 
from a home newspaper some years 
ago, the monument is leaning and 
otherwise in bad form, over the grave 
of Governor Gabriel Slaughter. The 
second clipping, "Death of Ool. J. A. 
Fisher, at Danville, Ky.,'' some years 
ago, gives the connection between the 
Slaughters and the Fishers. J. C. M. 
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TOMB OF GOV. SLAUGHTER. 

On the summit of a prominent hill, 
four miles from town on the Lexing- 
ton pike, to the left as you go towards 
Pleasant Hill, is a landmark which 
has endured for sixty-seven years. It 
ki the last resting place of Gov. Ga- 
briel Slaughter, surrounded by a 
dres^ed-stone wall thirty feet square 
and four feet high. The enclosure 
contains ten other graves (besides tlii<) 
and all within shows the inevitable 
effects of time. It is the home of the 
rabbit and the chipmunk, and the icon- 
ockistic hand is evident in the shifted 
and broken tablets erected in love to 
mark the resting place of mortality. 
The monument, eight feet high, over 
Gov. Slaughter is an odd-looking de- 
sign in smoky marble, witb base of 
Kentucky limestone. It is four-sided, 
tbree feet to the side, slopes slightly 
towards the top, with four columns 
at the corners. The entablature is 
surmounted by a hexagon cope-stone, 
rounded on top. The wearing of time 
has leaned the monument several de- 
grees, taken off the polish, and is 
steadily disintegirating the stone. On 
the slab to the south is this inscrip- 
tion: 



Gabriel Slaughter, 

Former acting Governor of 

Kentucky. 

He departed this life (Septem- 
ber 19, 1830, aged 64 years. 

The State erects thisi tomb to 
tell the inquirer in after times 
where reposes the remalnB of a 
soldier and patriot. 

A monolith of native limestone 
marks the grave of Augustus -Slaugh^ 
ter and old-fashioned sarcopdiagi of 
sandstone rest over thel remiains of 
Susan Slaughter and Mary Buokner 
Fisher. 



THE OLDEST NATIVE. 

Death of Col. Jas. A. Fisher at Dan^ 
ville. 

Danville, Ky., Feb. 23.— (Special.)— 
Ool. James A. Fisher, the oldest na- 
tive-born citizen of Danville, died last 
night at 10 o'clock after a long illness, 
aged eighty-three years. He leaves 
a widow to whom he had been married 
more than sixty years, and the follow- 
ing children: George D. Fisher and 
James B. Fisher, of St. Louis, and Mrs. 
J. S. Gashwiler, of Pratt City, Kan, 
The late Mrs. N. H. Bell, of St. Louis, 
was also a daughter. His mother was 
the daughter of Gov. Slaughter. 
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"The 'Btoc'Kade of Southern Cuba,' 



8p request of a Historian, "The Southern stockade of Cuba " Was written bp Commander 

Chapman Coleman Todd, a natiffe of Frankfort, Kentuckp, Copied for the 

Historical Soeietp of Kentu€f1uf, hp Harrp Innes Todd» 1899, 



The formal blockade of the entire 
southern eoaat of the inland of Cuba 
was never declared, hut in the first 
proclamation issued by the .president, 
dated April 22, 1898, which declared 
those ports between Cardenas and 
Bahia Honda (both inclusive) in a state 
of blockade, only one port on the eouth 
coast was mentioned — that of Cien- 
fuegos. The reason for selecting this 
one port must be attributed to its mil- 
itary importance, due to its spacious 
landlocked harbor with deep-water 
approach capable of easy defense, 
which would afford a refuge for any 
Spanish fleet, and being in real com- 
munication with Havana added much 
to its strategic importance. There, 
too, centered the southern lines of 
submarine cable communication with 
important Spanish points along the 
south coast of Cuba, as well as the 
outside world. 

Upon the arrival of the American 
fleet off Havana, the force was «o dis- 
persed as to effectually blockade the 
ports included in the president's proc- 
lamation, the Marblehead, Nashville 
and Eagle being sent to Cienfuegos, 
and these being joined later by the 
revenue cutter Merril. 



The peculiar conditions of the war 
between the Spanish Government and 
the Cubans, as to military domination 
over certain districts and the semi- 
guerilla warfare adopted by the Cuban 
forces, made difficult inter-communica- 
tion between the separated Spanish 
forces. Along the south side of Cuba, 
especially, no land telegraph could be 
maintained. Hence resort was had to 
the submarine cable, supplemented by 
the heliographic system, while col- 
umns of smoke were sometimes used 
as danger signals. 

The approach of the rainy reason 
modified somewhat the importance of 
the heliograph, hence the magnified 
value of the submarine cable, and im- 
portance of destroying this very val- 
uable aid in the conduct of military 
operations. 

Commander MoCalla, commanding 
the Marblehead, and senior officer 
present, determined to make an effort 
to cut the cables, using the ships' 
boats in the absence of a regular fitted 
able steamer. Owing to the great 
depth of water at this point of the 
coast, to grapple for the cables it was 
necessary to send the boats close in- 
shore in the vicinity of the cable- 
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house. It could not be sirpposed that 
this cutting of cables would be per- 
mitted without resistance on the part 
of the Spaniards, and therefore tiie 
small boats were sent in under the 
guns of the blockading vessels. 

The power necessary to lift a sub- 
marine cable, even in six fathoms of 
water (36 feet), is very considerable 
when the means that can be applied 
in a small boat is considered. But the 
needed power increases much more rap- 
idly than that of the depth of water. 
The boats proceeded as near shore as 
was deemed prudent, and finally 
caught the cable in thirteen fathoms 
(78 ft.). Under a hot musketry fire 
from the shore, amid the roar and din 
of the ship's fire over their heads, the 
brave officers and men worked with 
coolness and with a will to accomplish 
their daring purpose. For an hour 
and a half the work went on until the 
cables that had been caught, three in 
number, were severed and the boats 
returned to their vessels with the loss 
of two killed and three wounded, in- 
eluding Lieutenant Cameron Win«low, 
the senior officer in Charge of the 
boats. 

Subsequent events proved that all 
the cables were not cut, but the won- 
der is that under such circumstances, 
any could be, with the means at han6. 
It was American daring that overcame 
the difficulties. 

The appearance of the Spanish bat- 
tle fleet in the vicinity of the Island of 
Martinique, and later on at the Island 
of Curacao, indicated that the vessels 
would head for either Santiago or 
CJienfuegos, or by a detour attempt to 
reach Havana. 

Any approach toward the southern 



coast of Cuba by this force, in the ab- 
sence of an equal one to meet it and 
give battle, would necessarily cause 
the force blockading Cienfuegos to 
withdraw, it being w'holly inadequate. 
Hence the orders were issued to the 
senior officer off that port to abandon 
the blockade and retire to the north- 
ern coast or Key West. Compliance 
with the order raised the blockade of 
the port and the entire isouth coast be- 
came open to trade. 

Admiral Cervera's fleet approaching 
from Curacoa entered Cienfuegos har- 
bor. Upon Admiral iSchley's squad- 
ron moving in that direction, the Span- 
ish admiral proceeded to Santiago de 
Cuba, before which place the American 
Squadron appeared in a few days; and 
being reinforced quickly by Admiral 
Sampson with his Flagship New York 
and the battleship Oregon, the fate 
of Cervera' fleet w€is sealed. This ac- 
complished, there remained no Spanish 
vessels on the high seas or around the 
rest of Cuba, capable of any serious 
offensive work. A few armed mer- 
chantmen, a swarm of small gunboats 
(from 500 to 50 tons displacement), 
which later constituted a kind of coiast 
guard, was all that remained around 
the island of Cuba. And, too, these 
vessels were seeking or had sought 
refuge from the American ships. 

The close blockade of the northern 
ports greatly affected the norntal sup* 
ply of food and provisions of all kinds, 
usually received by the Spanish troops 
from Europe. So great was the dan- 
ger of capture apparently, foreign mep^ 
ehantmen would not actively engage 
in attempts to run the northern block- 
ade. This caused much suffering 
among the troops and others in Cuba. 
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The aathorities, by employing small 
vessels of light draft, were able to 
bring into the southern ports consid- 
erable quantities of food from Mexico 
and adjacent Central American coun- 
tries. To cut off this the remainmg 
source of supply, President McKinley 
issued a proclamation dated June 37, 
1898, placing under blockadte all the 
Cuban coast between Cape Francea on 
the west and Cape Cruz on the eaist. 
With the fleet guarding Santiago and 
having seized Guantanamo as a naval 
base, all ports would 'be closed to the 
enemy's vessels or those wiehing to 
bring in provisions. 

A glance at the maip of Cuba shows 
a peculiar conformation of its couth* 
ern coast. Beginning at the westward 
end or Cai)e -San Antonio, the coast 
line runs nearly east and west for a 
distance of about forty miles vnth a 
bold coast without any outlying dan- 
gers to Cape Frances. Thence trends 
in a northwesterly direction to Batab- 
ano; thence east to Santa Cruz del 
Sud; southeast to Manzanillo, then 
south to Cape Cruz, thus forming a 
great bight or recess in the coast line 
drawn from Cape Frances to Cape 
Cruz. East of Cape Cruz to Cape 
Maysi the line is almost east and west 
very bold, rugged and free from outly- 
ing dangers. The great bight is dot- 
ted with keys and i^allow banks, and 
as it has never been thoroughly sur- 
veyed, navigation of its waters is con- 
fined to vessels of light draft, except 
in the vicinity of Cienfuegos, and then 
only with pilots. 

Situated within this bight were the 
following places of importance, and 
held by the Spanish forces, beginning 
at the western end: Batabano, Cien- 



fuegos, Casilda (the seaiport of Trini- 
dad), Tumas, Jucaro (the southern 
terminus of the eastern Trocha) Santa 
Cruz del Sud, and Manzanillo. 

The first two had rail communica^ 
tion with Havana, the lajst named was 
a very important military x)Ost in East- 
ern Cuba, with a strong garrison. All 
were difficult of approach, and capable 
of perfect defence. From a military 
point of view Cienfuegos and Manzan- 
illo were the most important. Along 
the coast separated by a few miles, es- 
pecially at the mouths of rivers, were 
block houses (circulars or square 
about thirty to forty feet in diam- 
eter), erected by the Spanish military 
authorities, and garrisoned by from 
twenty to fifty soldiers. 

The object of these fortifications, fo^ 
such they were, was to prevent the 
landing of provisions and arms for the 
Cubans, and as a means of communi- 
cation by heliograph. A line of simi- 
lar structures stretched across the 
island from north to south at the two 
main trochajs, the Mariel-Batabano and 
Moron- Juoaro. They were built of 
adobe, with thi<;k walls and a lookout 
or observatory cupola. They were 
capable of stout defence unless at- 
tacked by cannon. Here and there 
along the coast the Cubans retained 
control of small stretches of the coast 
line, where it was difficult for the 
Spanish forces to operate; but these 
sections were comparatively small in 
extent. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Sjwin, 
there was concentration of Spanish 
forces, and consequent abandonment 
by them of some minor postsi, which 
were promptly seized by the Cubans. 
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Immediately upon the issuance of tlie 
president's prockunation, Admiral 
Sampson dispatched as many of !his 
auxiliary vessel* as could be spared 
to Manzanillo and Cienfuegos. Before 
this, under international usage, some 
of this fleet had been cruising in the 
vicinity of Cape Cruz to capture any 
Spanish vessels trading in the West 
Indies, and endeavoring to readi Man- 
zanillo, but with little success. At 
the same time these vessels left San- 
tiago, one or two auxiliaries were de- 
ta<;hed from the northern blockaide 
and sent ±o guard the region of the 
Isle of Pines, south of Batabano. It 
was well known that seteraJ Spanish 
gunboats and probably quite a pumber 
of merchant steamers were lying in 
or moving near Manzanillo. As the 
troops could not be moved along the 
south coast, except by water, owing 
to the swampy character of the land 
and probable attack from the Cubans, 
Manzanillo was a kind of distributing 
port, east and west. 

The steamer Purissima Concepcion 
had been particularly active in bring- 
ing provisions, etc., from Jamaica to 
the Spanish forces, and she was known 
to be somewhere near the city. On 
the 30th of June, the small auxiliary 
vessels. Hist, Hornet and Wampatuok^ 
proceeded from Cape Cruz by the 
Bonth pass to Manzanillo, distant 
aibont sixty miles. Through the helio. 
graph the authorities were notified as 
they proceeded. Upon arrival off 
Manzanillo, they entered the harbor 
by Southern channel. The force met 
much more resistance than was an- 
ticiimted, by gunboats, shore batteries 
and infantry. After a sharp engage- 
ment of about half an hour, the Amer- 



ican vessels were compelled to retire, 
the Hornet in a disabled condition 
owing to her steam-pipe being cut by 
an enemy's shot. 

On the next day, July 1, 1898, two 
more auxiliary vessels, the Scorpion 
and Osceola, arrived in the vicinity of 
Manzanillo from Santiago, having 
passed through outlying keys by the 
Cantro-Beales channel to guard the 
northern entrance to the town. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Marix of the Scor- 
pion had expected to find the three 
vessels engaged the previous day, but 
they had retired the same way they 
came, and were not encountered. 
Lieutenant-Commander Marix, in Scor- 
pion, accompanied by the Osceola, 
Lieutenant Purcell, entered the harbor 
by a new channel between the keys 
fronting the town, but were compelled 
to retire after a brisk egagement of 
half an hour. All the vessels in the 
engagements were converted auxili- 
aries, small in size, with only second- 
ary batteries, except the Scorpion, 
which carried five rapid-fire guns. Had 
the two forces been comibined, as was 
intended, some success probably would 
have resulted. As it occurred, nothing 
was accomplished, audi the Spanish 
much encouraged and made over-con- 
fident. The Hornet went to Guantan- 
amo for repairs and the other vessels 
resumed their blockading stations and 
effectively closed the port of Manzan- 
illo for entry or exit. 

While the operations ref^erred to 
were going on around Manzanillo, the 
auxiliary cruisers, Yankee, Dixie, 
and Yankton, and gunboat Helena 
were closely blockading Cienfuegos 
and Casilda, the seaport of Trinidad. 
But, apart from shelling some block* 
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houses along the coast between these 
two places, nothing of importance oo» 
curred. Upon the appearance of the 
converted cruiser, Yankee, off Cien- 
fuegos, the Spanish gunboat Gallicia 
cajne out and ajpproached the former, 
mistaking her for a merchant steamer. 
The Yankee turned, as though to run 
away to draw the Spaniard far enough 
away from the entrance to the harbor 
to insure her capture, but turned 
again too soon and fired, which caused 
the hasty retreat into the harbor of 
the Gallicia. The Yankee had practi- 
cally an untrained crew, and the es- 
cape of the Spaniards is to be attrib- 
uted to the x>oor gun-practice of the 
green crew, for the Gallicia was within 
range, and the Yankee carried a 5-ineh 
battery. 

The region of the Isle of Pines had 
been extensively used by the Spanish 
authorities to run in supplies from 
Mexico and adjacent Central Ameri- 
can ports to Batabano, thence by rail 
to Havana Provinee. The small auxil- 
iary cruiser. Eagle, Lieut. Souther* 
land, wais very active in the vicinity, 
and soon caused at least a partial sus- 
pension of this traffic. But, alone, it 
was not possible to completely cut it 
off. From Jamaica small steamers 
were entering the many channels be- 
tween the keys, and reaching Jucaro, 
Santa Cruz and Tunas, but up to the 
middle of July, the class of vessels 
employed were neither drafted for in- 
side work along the coast nor suffl* 
cient in number. However, on July 
8th, the Hist and Wampatuck entered 
through Cantre Roads channel, locat* 
ed and cut the submarine cable be- 
tween Santa Cruz and Manzanillo. 



The Wilmington had proceeded from 
Key West to Santiago as a convoying 
vessel for a detachment of the army. 
The troops were landed at Siboney, 
and the vessel then proceeded to 
Guantanamo for coal, returning to the 
vicinity of the flagship July 14th. 
Commander Todd was sent for by the 
Commander-in-Chief, directed to pro* 
ceed to Manzanilk) and blockade that 
port and those to the westward of it. 
He was informed the Helena and Hist 
would follow within a day or two, and 
also the revenue cutter Manning, la- 
ter. At that time the Detroit had 
Yankton were blockading Cienfuegos; 
the Scorpion, Osceola, Hornet and 
Wam,patuck in Manzanillo and Cape 
Cruz waters. In a general discussion 
of the situation, Commander Todd ex- 
pressed to Admiral Sampson his opin- 
ion that the most effective way to stop 
the traffic of the enemy was to destroy 
his shipping wherever found, ibegin- 
ning with Manzanillo, and then pro- 
ceed to the westward to the other 
ports. While no written instructions 
were given as to the execution of the 
plan, a tacit approval was given to it, 
with verbal instructions not to engage 
land forts or batteries, nor expose the 
light vessels unnecessarily. 

The Wilmington reached Cape Cruz 
July 15 and communicated with the 
Wampatuck, blockading the entrance 
to Manzanillo, and from her it was 
learned the Scorpion, Osceola and Hor- 
net were in the vicinity of Guayabal, 
an anchorage twenty miles west of 
Manzanillo, and covering the northern 
channel of that port. The command- 
ing officer of the Wampatuck was in- 
structed, ujK) the arrival of the Hel- 
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ena and Hist off Cape Cruz, to proceed 
with them and joint the Wilmington 
at Gantre Roads channel. 

The Wilmington anchored inside 
Oantre Roads the evening of July 14th. 

On the 16th she proceeded off Santa 
Cruz, fifteen miles to the north to re- 
connoitre. Overhauling a fishing boat, 
the location of the cable west of the 
town was ascertained. Proceeding to 
that point the cable was grappled for, 
caught and cut. The vessel then re- 
turned to the anchorage at Cantre 
Roads, the Helena, Hist and Hornet 
being sighted in the offing as the an- 
chorage was approached near sunset. 
The morning of the 17th the three 
vessels entered through the diannel, 
and, in company with the Wilmng- 
ton, shaped a course for Guayaibal, ar- 
riving there -at 2 p. m., and where 
were found the Scorpion, Osceola and 
Hornet. The commanding officers of 
the several vessels were summoned on 
board the Wilmington. From sketch- 
es made by some, 'based upon previous 
observations, and upon the recollec- 
tion of others, a general siketch was 
made showing the location of the 
shipping, the size, number and arma- 
ment; also the location of the forts; 
and from the commandant of Quay- 
abal (a Cuban) was learned the num^ 
ber and size of the guns in these forts, 
together with the number of army 
field-pieces around the city. This 
completed, Commander Todd formu- 
lated his plant of action, explaining 
the details to the assembled officers. 
The vessels were ordered stripped for 
hot action, boatas hoisted out and all 
preparations made before dark, the 



squadron to get under way at 3 o'clock 
the following morning. 

The approach to Manzanillo from 
the westward is through a narrow 
channel, twelve miles from the city, 
through which even the local vessels 
will not pass except by daylight. 
Guayabal being difrtant twenty miles, 
In order to reach this narrow pass at 
daylight, 4:30, the squadron moved as 
ordered at 3 a. m., the 18th, reached 
the pass at 4:30 a. m., passed through 
and steamed at full seam for Man- 
zanillo. One object of the early start 
was to reach the destination as soon 
as possible, taking what benefit would 
accrue from surprise. 

The general character of Manzan- 
illo harbor is that of a crescent, with 
crown to the westward', a long string 
of keys distant about one and one- 
half miles, fronting the anchorage, 
forming the western enclosing side. 
The (Channel between the wharves and 
keys is not very wide, but deep, and 
as the charts furnished were not re- 
liable, great care had to be exercised 
in handling such vessels as the Wil 
mington and Helena, owing to their 
length. Three large transports and 
the *'Ponton" guardship were known 
to be at or near the northern entrance; 
the gunboats were likely to be found 
strung out along the harbor front, 
close inshore. The estimate proved to 
be correct. 

Upon arrival of the force in front 
of the keys opposite the city, the in* 
stinictions were for the Wilmington 
and Helena to enter by the northern 
channel, their guns to <be turned first 
on the transports and guardship, and 
the Scorpion, particularly, with her 
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5-inch guns, to keep down any fire 
that might develop from unknown 
Bhore-batteries. The Hist, Hornet and 
Wampatuck were to enter by the 
southern channel, engage the gunboats 
found nearby and to prevent any es- 
caping. Deliberation of fire was in- 
sisted upon and care taken not to 
damage the city, the objective being 
the shipping of the enemy, not the 
town itself. 

As the squadron approached near 
enough to observe, large numibers of 
schooners were seen poling and pad- 
dling from the city front to, in and 
above the mouth of the Yara river, 
the north boundary of the town. As 
they were but small trading schoon* 
ers, no attention was paid to their 
movements. At 7:15 a. m., the squad- 
ron, in double column, with the Wil- 
mington and Helena leading, arrived 
off the middle of the keys fronting 
the city. Signal was made to "take 
stations," whereupon the Wilmington 
and Helena turned at half-speed to the 
northward, the Scorpion and Osceola 
kept on at slow speed, the Hist, Hor- 
net and Wam.patuck proceeded at full 
speed to the southern entrance, these 
three having some two miles further 
to go to reach their stations. All ves- 
sels were directed to shell the keys 
as they closed in, to develop any 
masked guns located thereon, which 
was probable. The whistling and cut- 
ing through the light growth of the 
six-pounders' shells could be plainly 
heard as the vessels advanced. The 
result was, two parties who had been 
secreted among the trees, aujdl, un* 
doubtedly, with light guns in place 
were observed to hastily decamp and 



pull for the city. At 7:40 the vessels 
entered the harbor, and at 7:50 the 
Wilmington opened fire on the trans- 
ports, followed immediately by the 
other ships strictly as directed. The 
enemy returned the fire from the Ton- 
ton," and six gunboats, and were 
joined in resisting by Fort Zaragoza 
and a circular fort back of the city, 
but the fire of the fort was ineffec- 
tive, as they were at too long a range 
at this time. In a half hour all three 
of the transports were burning. The 
Helena's gun-fire had, by signal, been 
divided between the "Ponton" and the 
Cuba-Espanola, observed to be lying 
a ishort distance from her. As soon 
as the transports were fairly burn- 
ing, the Wilmington joined her gun- 
fire with that of the Helena, and soon 
the Cuba-Espanola was riddled and 
the "Ponton" burning. The Helena's 
gun-fire was now turned to the small- 
er vessels, again at the Bpanish gun- 
boats stretched along the shore. The 
fire from the middle and southern end 
of the line had begun to tell; one gun- 
boat had been sunk, another was burn- 
ing, the remaining three in sight were 
hugging the shore to escape the con- 
centrating, deadly fire. 

Gradually all the vessels closed in 
on them, and by 10:20 a. m., the re- 
maining three were driven ashore, 
abandoned, one burning, one sunk and 
the last partially submered on the 
beach. As the vessels closed in on 
the enemy the latter redoubled its 
fire from the forts, and field guns 
that had been placed as near as pos- 
sible to the water front, and by 10 a. 
m. our vessels were beginning to ob- 
serve the shell from their guns fall- 
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ing cioge around them. A close watch, 
however, was kept to avoid going near 
anything having the appearance of a 
range buoy, flag or »take, which the 
Spaniards invarably used to regulate 
their range. 

The last remaining gunboat of the 
enemy being completely destroyed and 
ashore, the fire from the shore bat- 
teries becoming hotter, the object of 
the attack having been obtained, the 
Wilmington signaled at 10:20 to re- 
tire, and the enrtire force returned by 
the ways they had entered, meeting 
outside the keys and an-choring for 
the day, wholly uninjured and with 
out a casualty. The result of the op- 
eration was, complete destruction of 
the transports (by shell and flre) **Pur. 
issima Concepcion," "La Gloria," "Jose 
Garcia" the "Ponton," the "Maria;" 
the gunboats "Guantanamo," "Cuba- 
Et>j>anola," "Guardian," "Pare jo Del- 
gado," "Estrella" and "Centinella." 

The revenue cutter Manning joined 
the squadron at 1 p. m. 

After receiving the verbal report 
from the various commanding officers. 
Commander Todd prepared his rejwrt 
of the engagement and decided to 
send the Wampatuck to Santiago, 
carrying dispatches to Admiral Samp- 
son. The Hornet was directed to pro- 
ceed to Cape Cruz and maintain th<> 
blockade at that «point. The most di- 
rect route for both of these vessels 
was by the south pass, a little north 
of the cape proper. But as the chan- 
nel was intricate, a pilot would be 
needed. The distance was ninety 
miles, and as daylight was required 
to pass so close to the enemy's coast, 
a delay was necessary until the next 



morning, in order to make an early 
start. The Hist, having a pilot, was 
directed to accompany the Wampa* 
tuck and Hornet, rejoining the force 
off Santa Cruz the forenoon of the 
20th. The vessels were distributed 
over night to guard the three entrances 
— not that there were any vessels to 
come out, but to prevent any attempt- 
ing to run in. 

In the forenoon of the 19th instant, 
the Hist, Hornet and Wampatuck, 
having started south, the remaining 
vessels proceeded to Guyabal, and 
took on board boats, etc., that had 
been left there. On the following 
morning, the Wilmington, Helena, 
Manning, Scorpion and Osceola got 
under way. heading for Santa Cruz del 
Sud, an important point twenty miles 
to the westward. Upon nearing the 
town, the Hist rejoined them, having 
entered by way of Cantro-Reales chan- 
nel. There had been a force of 350 
Spanish troops stationed at this point, 
and considerable shipping was report- 
ed as making the place a headlquarters, 
traveling east and west with supplies 
and troops. Not even a fishing boat 
was visible as the squadron ap- 
proached; and the only sign of life 
was a party of some twenty soldiers 
hastily quitting a blockhouse and dis- 
appearing back among the trees. A 
hospital, with the Red Cross flag fly- 
ing over it, showing wounded to be 
there, was observed near the center 
of the place. The ships advanced in 
column, and using only six-pounders, 
circled twice in front of the wharves, 
the fire by signal being directed at 
the blockhouse on the right and the 
barracks on the left of the town. Ex^ 
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cept as gim-practice, nothing was ac- 
complished by this demonsttntion, but 
temporary evacuation was evident, 
there being no return of our fire or 
sign of life anywhere, the garrison and 
shipping apparently having heard of 
the approach of the squadron force. 
The Scoirpion and Osceola were or- 
dered back to Guayabal. Proceeding 
at noon to the westward, winding its 
way through the multitude of keys, 
progress was made toward Jucaro, the 
next important point, the squadron 
anchoring in Gitana pass near sunset. 
Jucaro is the southern terminus of 
the Nopon-Jucaro trocha, the most im- 
portant one in Cuba. The termini 
were connected by rail, with block- 
houses every mile, the intervening 
spaces being filled by abattis of felled 
trees, barbed wire and earthworks. 
It was very formidable to the Cubans, 
who had only small arms. The garri- 
Rons along the line were largely pro- 
vifeioned by rail from tihe southern 
terminus, Jucaro. The approach was 
7ery shoal, both from the east and 
west, being protected to the south- 
ward by a string of keys. The sub- 
marine cable was believed to be locate 
ed in the western channel or entrance. 
Upon the arrival of the squadron off 
the western entrance, the Wilmington 
proceeded towards the town to re- 
connoitre; the others were directed 
to drag for the cable. The only thing 
visible in the way of shipping was a 
sunken schooner of about 40 tons. 
The distance of the Wilmington waR 
about two miles from the wharves. 
Had there been any shipping at anchor 
or moored at the wharves, it could 
have been destroyed. The only signs 



of fortification was a series of block- 
houses surrounding the town. No 
ammunition was wasted on these 
blockhou«es and there being no ship- 
ping to destroy, the Wilmington re- 
joined the other vessels, sent out her 
boats, and was fortunate enough to 
soon grapple the sought-ror cable. 

It was raised by the Wilmington's 
launch, and the ends dragged away by 
the Hist. It was learned that after- 
noon the inhabitants, except a few sol- 
diers, had deserted the town fearing a 
bombardment, word having been re- 
ceived by heliograph signal from Man* 
zanillo of the destruction at that 
place. 

The squadron proceeded west to- 
ward Tunas, forty miles distant, but 
anchored at sunset, having made only 
about half of the distance. At day- 
light, 22d, the squadron got under way 
and at seven arrived off Tunas, and, 
except for a blinding rain squall, 
which set in wthen in front of the 
town, an attack would have been made 
at long range on some vessels observed 
in a lagoon one-half mile behind the 
town. The narrow difficult channel 
without any accurate chart of the har- 
bor, rendered this impossible. Hence, 
signal was made to proceed, and the 
whole force kept on to the supposed 
location of the cable between Tunas 
and Trinidad. This point was reached 
by 10 a. m., and all boats put to work 
dragging. The Wilmington's boat 
caught, lifted and cut the cable. This 
completed the cable cutting on the 
south side, leaving the Spanish au- 
thoritie® only the heliograph system to 
depend upon, and as the rainy season 
had set in that was not of great value. 
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The Mannng was now sent to Cien« 
fnegofi with m€ul and to communicate 
with Oommdoore Schley, who was sup- 
posed to be oflP that port on his flag- 
ship BpookljTi. Thence, she was to re- 
turn off Cape Cruz for blockade duty. 
Beturning toward Tunas the Helena 
was anchored to the westward, the 
Wilmington and Hist, east of the 
town, distant about two and one-half 
miles. As the vessete returned off the 
town hundreds of people were seen 
to be camping out on the beax^h east 
of the anchorage, evidently anticipat- 
ing a bombardment. The lack of a 
good chart, as the danger of attempt- 
ing to maneuver two vessels like the 
Helena and Wilmington under the cir- 
cumstances caused Commander Todd 
to forego the proposed attack for the 
present. 

The Helena wajs directed to remain 
watching the port, while the Wilming- 
ton and Hist got underway after dark, 
and headed toward Juoaro. Approach- 
ing the town, smoke wa43 seen to the 
eastward. 

The Hist was sent ahead by a round- 
aJ[>out pass to get behind it, while the 
Wilmington proceeded slowly and en- 
tered Juoaro anchorage to hea4 off any 
attempt of escape, should the smoke 
turn out to be a steamer's smoke. 
The smoke disappeared after awhile 
and the two vessels wound their way 
through the keys toward Santa Cruz, 
anchoring at sunset. On the 24th, the 
Hist was sent to Cantro-Reales, anch- 
oring for any instruction that might 
have been sent there, while the Wil- 
mington appeared off Santa Cruz and 
threw a few -six-pounder shells into the 



blockhouse and) 'barracks, they pro* 
ceeded to Cantro-Beales anchorage. 

Commander Todd had asked instruc* 
tions of tihe commander-in-chief whetSi- 
er to make a further attack or demon- 
stration against Manzanillo in conjunc- 
tion with a miltary force; for reliable 
information had been received that the 
Spaniards would offer but a feeble 
resistance. Such a movement would, 
of course, require a concentration of 
the blockading force. Cantro-Beales' 
channel had been designated as the 
rendezvous, and the several vessels in- 
structed to move promptly when word 
was received to proceed to that point. 

Instructions not being received as 
early as expected. Commander Todd 
was of the opinion the delay was due 
to awaiting the military force, and 
proceeded to concentrate the vessels, 
sending the Osceola to inform the He- 
lena to proceed to Cantro-Reales, 
while the Hist was sent on to Santia- 
go with dispatches to the commander- 
in-chief, with orders to return at once 
informing the vessels at Cape Cruz to 
come to the rendezvous. On the 27th 
of July orders were received by Com- 
mander Todd to proceed to Cienfuegos 
wth the Helena, Manning, Yankton, 
Hornet, and Wamipatuck. The com- 
mander-in-chief being of the opinion 
the eastern end of the blockade, by 
reasons of recent operations, could 
suflQciently be looked after by the 
Scorpion, Osceola and Hist, the 
bearer of dispatches, the torpedo boat 
Dupont, met the Helena and Osceola 
returning to Cantro-Reales, informed 
Commander Swinbum of the charge of 
orders and that vessel (Helena) turned 
back to Cienfuegos, on the 26th, where 
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she was joined by the Wilmington on 
July 28th. The Yankton and Man^ 
ning joined off Cienfuegos July 31st. 

The Bancroft and Maple had been 
added to the auxiliary Eagle in the 
vicinity of the Isle of Pines, but aside 
from the capture of some small schoon- 
ers, nothing of importance occurred un- 
til July 24th, when the large Spanish 
steamer Santo Domingo was sighted 
by the Eagle, and when chased, ran for 
the entrance north of Cape Frances. 
The captain mistook the channel in his 
excitement and the vessel grounded 
heavily, her crew abandoning her. The 
Eagle boarded, set on Are and de- 
stroyed the Santo Domingo, which was 
heavily armed for a merchantman. 

The three vessels above mentioned 
continued to closely blockade these 
waters, and as soon as the Yankton 
and Manning arrived off Cienfuegos, 
the Helena was sent over there to 
look after the end of the Cienfuegos, 
Batabano blockade, and gather such 
informaton as could be had, with the 
object of shortly proceeding up to 



Batabano and destroying the Spanish 
shipping from there. Nothing of in- 
terest occurred off Cienfuegos. Owing 
to a lack of coal within three hundred 
miles, some few days wei^ occupied 
in tilling the several vessels at Key 
West. This being done^ Commander 
Todd arranged to attack Batabano 
with the Wilmng^on, Helena, Hornet, 
Eagle, the last three being at the Isle 
of Pines, the Wilmington at Cienfue- 
gos. After dark of the 13th of Au- 
gust, the Wilmington was to have left 
for the Isle of Pines, there to be joined 
by the Helena, Hornet and Eagle, and 
the attack be made the following day. 
But at 10:30 a. m., a flag of truce from 
ashore brought a telegram from Com- 
modore Remey at Key West inform- 
ing Commander Todd that a suspen- 
sion of hostilities had been proclaimed 
by the president. 

On the 15fh of August, official no- 
tice was received that the blockade 
had been raised, thus closing all ef- 
forts in this line on the south coast of 
Cuba. 
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Lost Island. 

Bp filrs. Jennie C Morton. 



"Whftt seek ye (to-day, 
Ab ye sail far away? 
Do ye head for tbe EJaat or th© West?" 
"We mill for a qpot 
By the rich world forgot, 
It is called the fair haven of rest" 

So they float€id out far, 

'N>eath the glimmer of star. 
And the beams of a glorious moon; 

Over sea waves so calm. 

By the sky-reaching paJm, 
By flowery teles in sweet June. 

Where ialandfl, like clouds 

Seeemd to float in white shrouds. 
And dissolved in the miat of <tihe sea. 

By laixds that were fair, 

And by climes that were rare; 
Buit sorrow had marked every lea. 

So they sought out the grot. 

By the rich world forgot. 
Where mountains did toss back the eea. 

And they said, "Here is healthy 

Here is pleasure and wealth. 
Here Is rest for the weary, oare free." 

So they praised the wild spot. 

By the ridi world forgot. 
And they anchored their beautiful ships, 

Where the moonlight in drifits. 

Fell white o'er the clifPs, 
And the sea waves comes leaward in dips. 

No danger was there 

In this paradise fair 
Where imoUinit, sea and land did combine, 

To give it a grace. 

That none other place. 
Could possess; It was simply divine. 

Aih, here they could rest. 

Where earth at her beat, 
OouM give them a change from world-care. 

So they sailed round the spot 

In their beautiful yacht. 
And slept in its bowers so fair. 



With riches so great. 

Each had an estate, 
That slfflired, would have given release, 

To those weary for rest. 

Because so distressed, 
By world^woes without a surcease. 

But these mariners gay. 

Were out seeking to-day. 
For rest from old pleasures world-known, 

Something new, life must give. 

Else they could not live. 
Where the sun on all others shone. 

Alike, as on them. 

They must steer or must stem 
For skies that were different somewhere. 

And the sea-cradled spot, 

With its sun-dappled grot. 
Was the place in the wide^world so rare. 

They recked not of storms. 

In the midst of such charms. 
The illusion was sweet to the soul. 

This Isle had the gleams 

Of the emerald's beams. 
This gem of the sea was their goal. 

No heed to the clouds. 

And sea-waves in sihrouds, 
Or storm that was rocking the isle. 

They danced and they sang. 

While the dread thunder rang. 
Nor heard they its warning the while. 

Like foam-crested spray. 

Their yachts blew away. 
There was no arm or anchor to save. 

The sea with mad lash. 

Drove itihe waves to a dash 
O'er this isle» but a flower-wreathed cave. 

From the ships passing by. 

May be seen the low sky, 
Where the isle went down in the deep. 

With its revellers gay. 

Who sailed far away. 
And who in its caverns now sleep. 



"What seek ye to-day, 
As ye sail far away? 
Do ye head for the ESast or the West?" 
'*We sail for a spot. 
By the rich world forgot. 
It Is called the fair haven of rest." 
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TH£:ODORE O'HARA 

From Geo. W. Ranck's "Bitouao of thb Dbad." 
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Theodore O^Hara. 

By Mrs, Jennie C, Morton. 



Like the roll of a great golden- 
strung harp 18 the poetry of O'Hara. 
Strong, deep, brave, pathetic and ten- 
der is the wonderful strain, stirring 
and thrilling, yet with requiem note 
so touching and enthralling in its 
pathos the whirling, busy world has 
paused to listen to its strange music, 
with glistening eye and suibdued heart. 
America, from ocean to ocean, has 
published his **Bivouac of the Dead," 
and couplets and quatrains from it 
adorned many of the most famous mon- 
uments of our country and Europe. 

Theodore O'Hara was bora in the 
cuHured little town of Danville, Ky., 
February 11, 1820. His father, Kean 
O'Hara, was a distinguished teacher, 
who was born and reared in Ireland. 
He came to this country with his fa- 
ther -and two brothers, Charles and 
James O'Hara, aibout the close of 1798 
— all of them refugees from persecu- 
tion. He settled in Kentucky and es- 
tablished himself as a teacher, first 
at Danville. Theodore's education 
was conducted by his father until he 
was ready to enter college. He was 
very bright and studious, it is said, 
and when quite young entered St. Jo- 
eph's College at Bardstown, Ky., and 
finished there with the highest hon- 
ors of his class. It is said even in his 



boyish compositi!on& he evinced the 
poetic talent that later onimmortalized 
him. Though educated for a lawyer, 
the dullness of the legal profession 
repelled him, and he sought journalism 
as best suited to his temperament of 
romance, poetry and adventure. At 
an early age he came to Frankfort to 
live, where his father pursued his pro- 
fession as a teacher for years. Here 
the embryo poet found in nature food 
for his soaring, singing spirit. The 
beautiful hills, the flower-embroidered 
dales, the bold, barbaric cliffs, the 
wild, dashing river, all had voices and 
messages for him. And in this con- 
genial atmos»phere he began to touch 
the heart-chords of that harp of Erin, 
which was to give to the world in tune 
and in time "The Bivouac of the 
Dead," one of the few grand military 
poems of the world, and the noblest 
martial elegy in any language. 

The paternal ancestors of Theodore 
O'Hara were among tht* Irish gentry 
and rebels. His maternal ancestors 
emigrated to Maryland with Lord Bal- 
timore, to escape the hardships im- 
posed upon them in their unhappy 
Isle. From Ireland, Kean O'Hara 
brought little with him of estate, but 
through his labors as a successful 
teacher he accumulated quite a large 
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property in lots in Frankfort and land 
in the county of Franklin. He had 
a beautiful estate of several hundred 
acres a few miles northeast of the 
city, where he spent the latter part 
of his life, and of which he writes 
very particularly in his will, which 
the writer has read, and she has seen 
the home-place also. He died Decern 
ber 22, 1851, aged 83 years. It is in 
the picturesque region of the famous 
Elkhorn, and here, in this lovely agri- 
cultural district, a replica of the splen- 
did scenery of the Kentucky framing 
it, with wide sweeps of pasture land 
between the hills, Theodore O'Hara 
spent much of his early manhood, 
while engaged in business in the city. 
Though not rich, he was never sub- 
jected to the grinding hardships, pov- 
erty and neglect of unfriended genius. 
His gifted mind and convivial spirit 
were free to choose congenial voca- 
tions, and among the creme de la creme 
of the society of the Capital he select- 
ed his friends and associates. 

When a mere lad he had the unusu- 
al advantage and delight of a visit 
with his father aibroad, and being the 
household idol for his genius and pro- 
ficiency, he was made "the star of 
many a goodly companie" in Ireland. 
He recited with thrilling eflPeot the 
popular martial poems of the day, and 
was a born elocutionist as well as a 
born poet. His kindred in old Ireland 
were very proud of him. In Ken- 
tucky, the most talented and noted 
men of his day were hi» schoolmates 
and companions afterwards. He was 
very handsome; in height not quite 
six feet, but slender, with the erect, 
military bearing that gave one the im- 



pression he was taller than his height. 
His hair was dark brown and curled 
slightly; his complexion fair, with 
clear-cut features, and his face illum- 
ined with brilliant eyes of that rare 
quality that the color varies from 
deep, dark blue, in some lights or 
shades of expression, to darkest hazel 
or "brown in others. He was very fas- 
cinating in conversation, magnetic 
and winning in manner. 

About 1840, we read, the Kentucky 
Yeoman, a Democratic newspaper, w«» 
founded in Frankfort. Some of the 
brightest editorials of that time he 
wrote for this staunch advocate of the 
rights of the people, and for a while 
was its editor. It must be borne in 
mind that he came of distinguished 
Irish parentage, and his blood was 
purpled with indignation against 
wrong and oppression suffered long 
by his ancestry in Ireland under the 
iron rule of Great Britain. Hence, 
like a match, his chivalric spirit ig- 
nited at the touch of wrong and in- 
injustice, and his 'pen wrote in flame 
the scorn he felt for those who prac- 
ticed the policy of either in govern- 
mental affairs. The Tocsin or Demo- 
cratic Rally, of which he was editor in 
1844, blazed with his Scythian scorn 
and smiled between times with his hu- 
morous sarcasm and incisive Irish wit. 
He was sought by one journal after 
another, and given offices and honors 
where he would accept them. When 
the Mexican War came on, it found 
him writing in the Treasmry DeparlV 
ment in Washington. In 1846 he en- 
listed as a volunteer soldier in the 
Mexican War, and, we read, was brev- 
etted a major for gallantry on the 
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field of Chepultepec while serving up. 
on the Btaflf of General Franklin 
Pierce, afterwards president of the 
United States. It may not be amiss 
to <x)py from Collins' History of Ken- 
tucky hi« subsequent career as a cav- 
alry officer of the United States, which 
he resigned to enter the service of the 
great Tehauntepec Railroad Company 
and was sent to the city of Mexico 
to procure government aid in behalf 
of that enterprise. It was about this 
time — 1847 — when he wrote the "Biv» 
ouac of the Dead" for the occasion 
of the interment at Frankfort of the 
dead who fell in Mexico (now in the 
State military lot in the cemetery). 
He ca^me to Frankfort to visit his fam- 
Uy and friends. He visited the graves 
of Daniel and Rebecca Boone, and 
there wrote much of his noble poem, 
^*The Old Pioneer, Daniel Boone." 

He had been offered, T^rhile in Mex- 
ico a colonePs commisson by Narcisso 
Lopez, in his Cuban expedition, and 
in the interim of his visit to Frankfort 
was considering the daring cause of 
the Cuban liberator. It appealed to 
his romantic sentiment and chivalrous 
t>ourage, and though entreated not to 
accept it by sober, law-abiding and in- 
telligent friends, he could not resist 
the charm of the danger and the al- 
lurement of the brilliant adventure. 
So he waved a farewell to his friends, 
kissed his hand in adieu to his native 
hills — his home " 'Mid banks and braes 
of bonny Elkhorn" — and rode away 
like the dashing cavalier of olden 
times, to keep his word with Lopez. 

(From Collins' History): "Joining 
the first expedition, in 1851, he com- 
manded a regiment at the battle of 



Cardenas, where his troops pressed 
forward and captured the Governor's 
palace, although their commander was 
severely wounded and com^pelled to re- 
turn to the United States. Before he 
had entirely recovered from the eflfect 
of his wounds, Lopez, his unfortunate 
companion in arms, had organized a 
second expedition, in which he was- 
captured and garroted." 

Before this disastrous news reached 
him, the following translated supple- 
ment to the Presna, a Sx)anish news- 
paper published in Havana, was re- 
ceived: 

**Havana, Aug. 16, Saturday night, 
midnight. — ^Anxiety of the Govern* 
ment about the troops. No news from 
General Lopez. The latest accounts. 
The greatest anxiety is felt here by 
the Government, as no news has been 
received from General Enna of later 
date than the night before last. The 
steamer for one of the ferry boats 
has been sent down to see what the 
matter is, and one hour since an en- 
gine was sent express to Guanajay, 
the western terminus of our railroad, 
to bring news either good or bad. 
Nothing had been heard from the 
troops that left Pinar del Rio to at- 
ta<ik Lopez, and it is feared they have 
gone over to him. His forces are 
momentarily increasing, while the fact 
that nothing being received here by 
land leads to the supposition that the 
country has all turned in his favor. 
Should Lopez soon receive reinforce- 
ments, with arms to distribute to the 
crowds that go to him, General Enna 
must either surrender or retreat 
by sea. In either case, Lopez's march 
to Havana will be uninterrupted. You 
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can imagine the box>e8 and fears that 
agitate the city. I send you the 
supplement to the Prensa, which is 
worth translating." 

Another bulletin: "The revolution 
goes gloriously on. In the East and 
the West the patriots are everywhere 
triumphant. The people join them in 
crowds, and the year 1851 will see the 
close of the Spanish rule in Cuba. 

"CUBANO." 

It was such news as this that excit- 
ed Theodore O'Hara almost to frenzy. 
That he was wounded and unable to 
assist longer in this seemingly tri- 
umphant overthrow of oppression m 
Cuba was a source of deepest pain. 
He had borne his part gallantly in 
opening the ill-fated war, and he chaf- 
ed under the restraint of his helpless 
condition. He could not rush with 
troops just now «as at Oardenas, and 
reinforce a broken column, or give 
inspiration by his splendid presence 
and courage to a cause of doubtful 
justice. He knew the island, and had 
come to know somewhat the treachery 
and ferocity of the people the Lopez 
men were arrayed again«t. And, nat- 
urally, he was elated to read the decep- 
tive news concerning his brave com- 
rades (even then being led into am- 
bush, betrayed and captured). He 
was unprepared, therefore, to hear 
the dreadful sequel of this Utopian 
war, and possibly recognized in his 
wounds a merciful providence that 
withdrew him from the fate of his 
friends and companions, many of them 
the flower of the yeomanry of Missis- 
sippi and Kentucky. 



Before us is a copy, from the New 
York Herald, of the "News from Cu- 
ba," whioh thrilled the world in the 
summer of 1851. We give the list of 
officers captured: 

*^The following very interesting de- 
tails of the news from Cuba, an un- 
satisfactory summary of which we re- 
ceived by telegraph on Friday and 
Saturday last. The following are the 
names of most of the leading men 
who are supposed to have landed at 
Cubanos from the Pampero (and were 
S'hot): Gen. Narcisso Lopez, the lead- 
er of the expedition; Ool. J. Pragay, 
late of the Hungarian army, second in 
command to General Lopez; Col. Crit- 
tenden, late of the United States 
Army and nephew of the Attorney 
General of the United States (he has 
the immediate command of the artil- 
lery); Col. Dollman, of Georgia, who 
served through the Mexican War; 
Col. Chase; Maj. A. J. Kelly, who serv- 
ed in the Florida and Mexican wars, 
and was once a leading Whig editor 
in Louisiana; Capt. W. Scott 'Haynes, 
Capt A. J. Dailey, Capt. Ellis, of the 
Hungarian Army; Capt. Victor Kerr, 
of the Hungarian Army. The Pam- 
pero is commanded by Capt. Lewis, 
who directed the Creole so success- 
fully in the Cardenas expedition." 

These were the brave companions 
of Theodore O'Hara, and it was with 
feelings of mingled grief, rage and 
mortification that he read below: 

"Havana, Aug. 16, 4:30 p. m.— The 
Frightful Execution of Fifty Ameri- 
can's in Havana. — Horrible Scenes. — 
Insult to the American Flag. — Firing 
into the Steamer Falcon." 
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We for'bear to copy the description 
given of the inhumanity of this awful 
execution. Among the sacrifices to 
the Spanish butchers was the hand- 
some Col. Wm. Crittenden, of whom 
so much has been written of late years, 
and whose last wards are so often 
quoted: "A Kentuckian kneels to 
none but God," in reply to the com- 
mand to kneel and be shot with the 
other victims at Castle Atares. 

''Aih! tyrants forge ihj chains at will. 

Nay, gall ithis flesh of mine, 
Tet thougbt Is free, unfettered still. 

And yrill not yield to thine. 
Take, take the life (thsA Heaven gave 

AiMl let my heart's hlood stain thy sod. 
But know ye not, Kentucky's brave 

Will kneel to none buit God." 

Crittenden and O'Hara were friends, 
and the fate of his friend saddened 
his life afterward. He was ever on 
the side of the unfortunate and ill- 
fated. He joined the Walker Expe- 
dition to Central America. This 
turned out disastrously for him, and 
he returned to Alabama, his adopted 
State. Later on, he came to Kentucky 
and his admiring friends hoped to 
keep him in his native State. Again 
he was connected with the Frankfort, 
Ky., Yeoman as editor. A'bout this 
time — 1853-55 — we read in the ante- 
bellum newspapers, the two dominant 
political parties, Democrats and 
Whigs, had become bitter in their 
discussions of the issues, and the most 
intense partisanship was felt on both 
sides resultant from the trend of pub- 
lic opinion. North and South. Theo- 
dore O'Hara, it is said, became the 
Democratic candidate for the Legis- 
lature, and Hon. Charles S. Morehead 
the Whig candidate. As each man 



was the popular idol of his party, 
their names commanded a crowded as- 
semblage wherever they -were announ- 
ced to speak during the campaign, 
whether in hall or woodland. Each 
created the wildest enthusiasm, and 
at every well-rounded period in de- 
bate, the very air was rent with 
thunderous applause, and each occas- 
sion was an ovation to both speakers. 
But the scholarly poet and soldier, 
O'Hara, though he charmed "never so 
wisely" his audiences with his cap- 
tivating oratory, his melting eloquence 
and his electrical, brilliant wit, he 
was no mai»ter in political hustings 
for the suave, talented, experienced 
master of the art of politics, Charles S. 
Morehead; and, though O'Hara came 
nearer than any other man could have 
done at the time to a Democratic vic- 
tory, he was defeated by a small Whig 
vote. Morehead was elected to the 
Legislature, and at the following State 
election was the successful candidate 
for Governor of Kentucky in the new 
Whig party's name, the "Know-Noth- 
ings." We give this incident to il- 
lustrate the commanding type of men 
with whom O'Hara aseociated ait his 
peers. 

In one of the old Commonwealths of 
1853, we read that Theodoj-e O'Hara 
resigned his position as editor of the 
Kentucky Yeoman, and William Tan- 
ner became the editor and proprietor 
of the paper in this year (1853). His 
love of the beautiful led him to wan- 
der around the Frankfort hills and 
out among the flowery, cedar-crowned 
cliflPs of Elkhoo'n, and here among the 
solitudes of Nature, prodigal of lux- 
uriance in fauna, he caught inspira- 
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tion from '^atill, flnuall voices" coming 
from the tripping, silvery wavelets ot 
the Elkhorn, and the whispering 
leaves and branches bending over it 
in sunshine and shadow. An adorer 
of Nature at all times, his moments 
of sweetest happinescr were when 
kneeling at her shrines. He had the 
habit of e£Facing himself. He would 
go East, or West, or South, and return 
home with the bird*s and the flowers 
in the springtime. 

When the Civil War came (1861), 
he enlisted in the cause of the fioutb. 
He followed its varying fortunes till 
the South surrendered under the ap- 
ple trees at Appomatox, 1865. He 
was a colonel in the Confederate army 
and was beside General Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston at Shiloh when he watj 
mortally wounded, and he received his 
dying general in his arms and bore 
him off the field. 

After the close of this war, he re- 
turned to Kentucky for a short visit 
to his brothers and sisters and the 
friends of his youth. His eventful 
career had saddened him. By nature 
an optimist and enthusiast, a devoted 
lover of the beautiful, a warm-heart- 
ed, faithful friend and a magnanimous 
foe, he could not pass through such 
vicissitudes without feeling the deep 
sadness of life. The faded fabrics of 
beautiful dreams hung like withered 
leaves in the halls of his memory: 
broken hopes, like stalks on a field 
of brown stubble, stretched behind 
him, and though his ambition in many 
proud things had been gratified and 
crowned, he wore his laurel wreath 
of fame much as if it were a thing too 



green and gay for his sad brow to 
wear. 

He was jwroudly loved by his family, 
and right royally was he entertained 
by his friends in his last stay in Frank- 
fort. Though he had never married, 
nor ever seemed more than friend to 
the many fair girls who were flatter- 
ed by his chivalric attentions, he was 
always a welcome guest in their 
homes. They sang the songs he lov- 
ed and wore the green ribbons and the 
shamrock for his sake. 

He returned South to Greorgia to 
live, and there, in his adopted home, 
he died of a fever incident somewhat 
to woundfr receivedi in the Civil War. 
His lamented death occurred on the 
7th of June, 1867. 

In 1873, the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, on the 24th of April, by reso- 
lution approved, designated Col. The- 
odore O'Hara as "the immortal poet 
and soldier of the Mexican War," and 
directed the Governor to have his re- 
mains brought to Kentucky and de- 
posited in the State military lot in 
the cemetery at Frankfort, and his 
grave marked with an appropriate 
stone. 

This was all Kentucky had to give 
him — the melancholy reward of a 
grave and a monument — when his no- 
ble poem had given her name to the 
wide world. 

From the Tri-Weekly Yeoman, of 
Frankfort, July 7, 1874, we have the 
following notice: 

"The remains of Col. Theodore O'- 
Hara will arrive this morning on the 
9:15 train from Louisville, aecom- 
panied by Gen. Thos. H. Taylor, who 
was commissioned by the Governor 
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to bring bis remains' from Georgia, in 
accordance witb a resolution of tbe 
General Assembly. Tb:ere will be no 
formality or ceremony, and the coflQn 
will be taken direct to the cemetery 
adMl deposited in the State vault. The 
interment of General Pry and Adju- 
tant Cardwell was also ordered (by 
the Legislature), and all three inter- 
ments will take place together with ap- 
propriate ceremonies." 

*'0n the 15th of September (follow- 
ing the 7th of July), being the day 
set apart by Goveo'nor Leslie for the 
re-interment of the remains of Gover- 
nors Greenup and Madison, Ool. The- 
odore O'Hara, Gen. Fry, Major Mason 
and Adj. Cardwell, in accordance with 
the joint resolution heretofore passed 
by the Kentucky Legislature, at an 
early hour that morning the streets 
began to be thronged with large 
crowds of people composed of both 
sexes, and all ages, from all parts of 
the State, who were drawn together 
by a patriotic desire to do honor to 
the cherished memory of Kentucky's 
noble dead." When the order of the 
procession formed to go to the ceme- 
tery, the soldiers of the Mexican War 
followed the hearses, and nunvbered 
about thirty, from different parts of 
the State. The three regimental 
standards of the old Second, Third 
and Fourth Kentucky Infantry, were 
borne by these veterans and seemed 
to inspire them with some of the mar- 
tial ardor of 1846-47. The standards 
of the Third and Fourth weo-e in 
tolerable preservation, but that of the 
Second, the regiment commanded 
by Clay, MoKee and Fry, was only 
the bullet-torn and riddled' remnant 



of what it was on the morning of 
Buena Vista's terrific but glorious 
day. 

"Next to these Mexican War vet- 
erans in the procession were James 
and Charles O'Hara, Mrs. Price and 
Mrs. Hardie, the brothers and sisters 
of Theodore O'Hara." 

At the cemetery there was a beau- 
tiful pavilion, decorated with cedar 
and vines, beneath the great trees, 
where the speakers and distinguished 
persons were assembled after the in- 
terment of the bodies, and last of the 
burial of the poet. The very sky above 
seemed to mourn -with the relatives, 
friends and great assemblage there. 
Dark clouds gathered and hovered 
over the spot where his casket was 
lowered in the grave, and a low thun- 
der was heard, mingling with the sol- 
emn dirge, the boom? of the minute 
gun and the "sad roll of the muffled 
drum." His grave was heaped with 
beautiful flowers, and the companies 
of the State Guard fired the farewell 
volleys of musketry, and the grand 
and solemn obsequies were ended. 
There he lay, buried under the shadow 
of the great monument of the State 
to its heroic dead that he had immor- 
talized, and now added distinction to 
the celebrated circle. 

"Wliere Glory guards ."wliUi >8olenm noanid 
The biTOuac of the dead." 

After the burial of the dead, and 
before the imiwsing ceremonies could 
be completed, at the pavilion, a terri- 
ble rain fell and compelled the audi- 
ence to leave the cemetery. The fu- 
neral orations were delivered* in the 
evening, in the city hall, by Colonel 
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Jacob, of Louisville, and General Wm. 
Preston, of Lexington. Their elegant 
tributes on this occasion, aj*e given at 
length in the newspapers of that day, 
and are too long for our article here. 
Major Henry T. Stanton (the poet), 
had been selected to close the cere- 
monies of the day by reading the 
"Bivouac of the Dead.'' He prefaced 
the reading of the poem with the fol- 
lowing effective remarks: 

"No reader can utter the spirit ex- 
isting in the lines of the dead hero, 
of whose life and service the distin- 
quished gentleman (Preston) has so 
fitly spoken. The friends of Theodore 
O'Hara may bring tears to his grave, 
his associates may bring living flow- 



ers, and Kentucky may mark it with 
a white stone, but ere long the sod 
will be dry, the flowers withered and 
the monument crumbled. Not so the 
tribute he bore to his comrades. Long- 
er than the season of flowers, longer 
than monuments bear their inscrip- 
tions, will live the poet-soldier's re- 
quiem over the ashes of his fallen 
comrades. The heart of the poet burst 
with the heroism of the soldier, and 
in giving utterance to his song, he be- 
came at once the builder of his own 
monument and the author of his own 
epitaph.'' 

The reading of the "Bivouac of the 
Dead," which follows here, closed the 
eventful day. 
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The Bivouac of the Dead. 



Bp Theodore O'Hara. 



Tlie mufiSed drums aad roll Ms beat 

The soldier's hiAt twtitoo; 
No more on life's parade shall meet 

That brave anid fallen few; 
On Fame's eternal camping ground 

Their sileiut tents are spread. 
And Glory guards, 'WLth solemn round. 

The bivouac of the idead. 

Nk> rumor of the foe's ladvance. 

Now Bwells upon the wind; 
No troubled .thoughtt at midnight haumts 

Of loved ones lefit behinid; 
No vision of (the morrow's sfcrdfe. 

The warrior's dream alarims; 
No braying horn or screaming fife 

At dawn t^hall clall to arms. 

Their shivered swords are red with rust. 

Their plumed beads are bowed. 
Their haughty banner, trailed in dust. 

Is now their martial shroud — 
Azrd plenteous funeral itears have washed 

The red stains from each brow. 
And the iproud forms, in battle gashed. 

Are free from anguish now. 

The neighing troop, the flashinig blade, 

The bugle's stirring blast. 
The chargei, the dreadful cannonaide. 

The dim and shout are past — 
Nor war's wild note, nor glory's peal, 

Shall .thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts thiat never moro may feel 

The rapture of the fight 

Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That sweeps bis great plateau, 
Flushed with the triumtph yet to gain, 

Caone down the serried foe — 
Who heard .the thunder of ithe fray 

Break o'er ithe field bein<eath, 
Knew well the watchword of that day. 

Was victory or death. 



Full many a mother's breath has swept 

O'er Angostura's plain, 
And long the piitylng sky has wept 

Above its mouldered slain; 
The raven's scream or eaglet fiigbt. 

Or sheipherd's pensive lay. 
Alone now wake each solemn height, 

Thiat frowned o'er that dread fray. 

Sons of the dark and bloody ground. 

Ye nmst not slumber there^ 
Where stranger steps and tongue resound 

Along the heedless air; 
Your own proud Land's herodc soil 

Should be your fitter grave; 
She claims from war its richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 

Thus neath itheir parent turf they rest, 

Far from the gory field. 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 

On many a bloody shield. 
The sunshine of their native efey « 

Smiles sadly on theim here, 
And kindred eyes and heants .watch by 

The hero's sepulchre. 

Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead. 

Dear as the blood ye gave; 
No Impious footsteps hero shiaU tread 

The herbage of your grave; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps. 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 

Where Valor proudly sleeps. 

Yon marUe minstrel's voiceful stone. 

In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished year hath flown. 

The story how ye fell; 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight, 

Nor time's remorseless doom. 
Can dim one ray of holy light 

Thiat gilds your glorious tomb. 
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^^The Old Pioneer.' 



The flrftt appearance in print of this 
beautiful poem, is in the Kentucky 
Teoman for December, 1850. Beneath 
the caption is written by the author, 
"Written at the grave of Daniel 
Boone in the Frankfort Cemetery/' 

The New Orleans Delta of the same 
date of its publication (1850), has the 
following announcement: **Col. Theo- 
dore O'Hara and other flllibusters of 
the recent Cuban expedition are in the 
city, awaiting their trial for an al- 
leged violation of the neutrality act 
of Congress. 

Col. O'Hara had evidently sent the 
poem to the Yeoman from New Or- 
leans pending his trial. After his ac- 
quittal he returned to Frankfort and 
some time was spent while he recover- 
ed his strength and health imx)aired 
by his wounds in the battle of Carde- 
nas. 

It was Tom Marshall, in his exquis- 
ite eulogy upon Jouett, the painter, 
who said, "No one envies the praises of 
the dead." If envy could be stirred to 
madness by the praises of the dead, 
surely Daniel Boone, the pioneer, and 
Theodore O'Hara, the poet, have invok- 
ed its fury. And they did not escape 
its malice in life, nor the keen sorrow 
of miany inexplicable misrepresenta- 
tions, but as we know now, were 
strangely indiflferent to its power. Be- 
ing themselves sux)erior to the feel- 
ing, they perhaps could not under- 
stand it. 

O'Hara loved the sylvan song of 
the "Old Pioneer." It did not need 



nor did it have the revision and cor- 
rections of the "Bivouac of the Dead." 
It wa» a monody of a world^renowned 
man, in the primeval forests of his 
native State, leading the singular Bob^ 
inson Crusoe life of banishment to the 
worship and enjoyment of nature, 
amid difficulties and dangers, and 
strange perils by night and by day no 
other man known to real life had ever 
had. 

"And gjave hffr ipUgrim's sons a boni!e» 
No moiiarch's step luxxfiaiDeB^ 

Free as the ohainless winds that roam 
Upon Iits boundl€BB pladns." 

This dirge for "The Knight Errant 
of the Wood," is not so widely known, 
for the reason that it relates to Dan- 
iel Boone and Kentucky alone, and 
hallows tha/t beautiful and sacred spot 
in the Frankfort cemetery. 

"Where erst, alone of all Ills race. 
He knelt to Nature's God." 

It is in this sense provincial, relating 
to events and scenes that Kentucki- 
ans more than any other people in the 
world, can appreciate and enjoy. 
Hence, in Kentucky it is beloved and 
known by those who feel one throB of 
patriotism or State pride. By all 
lovers of beautiful poetry it is and will 
always be admired. 

Bead it. Since it was written, how- 
ever, a monumental shaft, sculptured 
with scenes from his life 

"Was nalsed atxyve him here. 
Carved with his deathleas name — 
Though an empi're is his sepulchre. 
His epitaph Is Fame." 
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THE OLD MONEEK, DANIEL BOONE. 
3p Th9odor9 O'Hara. 



A dirge for the braye okL plouneer! 

Knigbtremanit of the ivood! 
Calmly beawBith the greefn aod here. 

He Feats if ram field aad flood; 
The ^nr^whoop aikl .the panther's aoreaine 

No moire hte eoal shall rouse^ 
For well the ac^ huivter dreams 

Beed.de his good old eponise. 

A dlnge for the ibraTie old pioneer! 

Hushed now his rifle's peal — 
The daws of many a yanish'd year 

Are on hJs rusted steel; 
His horn and pouch lie mouldering 

XJXKm the cahin floor — 
The eilk rests l^ the aal(teid spring. 

Nor flees the fierce wild boar. 

A dliige for the bniTe old pioneer! 

Old Drudd of the West! 
His offering was the fieet wild deer; 

His shrine (the moumtain's oreet. 
Withim his wiklwood tenxple's space, 

An empire's towers nod, 
Where erat» alone of all his race. 

He knelt to Nature's God. 

A dii^ge for the bnaiw old pioneer! 

Columbus of the land! 
Who guided Freedom's proud career 

Beyond the comquered strand; 
And gave her pilgrims' sons a home 

No monarch's step profianes, 
Free as the chainJess winds that roam 

Upon its boundless pladna 



A dlinge for the brave old pdoneer! 

The muffled drum resound! 
A warrior is slumh'ring here 

Beneath his battle ground, 
For not aJonie with beaat of preor 

The body strife he wag^. 
Foremost where'er the deadily fray 

Of savage oombat raged. 

A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 

A dirge for his dear oM spouse! 
For her who blest his forest cheer. 

And kept his birchen house. 
Now soundly by her oMefitaiii may 

The brave old dame sleep on. 
The rod man's step is far away. 

The wolf's dread howl is gone. 

A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 

His pilgrimage Is done; 
He hunts no more the grizzly bear, 

About the setting sun. 
Weary at last of chase and life 

He laid him here to rest, 
Nor recks he now what spent or strife 

Would tempt him further West. 

A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 

The patriarch of Ms tiUbe! 
He sleeps, no poihipoue pile maonks where. 

No lines his deeds descoribe; 
They raised no stone above him here. 

Nor carved his deathless 
An em{)ire is his sepulchre. 

His epitaph is Fame. 
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Theodore 0*Hara as an Orator. 



Though his name is inse^parably con- 
nected with the "Bivouac of the 
Dead/' it is not the only thing he 
wrote worth preeerving in poetry or 
prose as an orator. 

We feel that this biographical 
sketch of the great poet, O'Hara, 
would be iucomplete, if we did not in- 
clude in it extracts at least from that 
rare and finished eulogy ux>on W. T. 
Barry, on the occasion of the inter- 
ment, in the !Prankfort cemetery, of 
his remains. The Oeneral Assembly 
of Kentucky, at the session of 1853-4, 
adopted resolutions directing the Gov- 
ernor to cause the remains of General 
and Governor Charles Scott, Major 
William T. Barry and Captain Bland 
Ballard and wife, to be interred in the 
lot belonging to the State in the ceme- 
tery at Frankfort. The three fore- 
most speakers were solicited to de- 
liver each «in address upon this occa- 
sion. Col. O'Hara for Wm. T. Barry; 
Col. Thos. L. Crittenden for General 
Scott, and Col. Marshall for Bland 
Ballard and his wife. 

We have elsewhere written of 
O'Hara's oratory, but few speeches or 
addresses have been preserved of his 
work, in this line, and yet the few read 
like splendid passages of blank verse, 
restrained from musical rhythm, by 
the proprieties of the occasion. 



In opening his address on this occa- 
sion O'flara «aye, modestly: 

"To me has been assigned the flat- 
tering part in these ceremonies of re- 
citing the customary funeral memento 
of the illustrious personage I have 
named (Wm. T. Barry), and well may 
I approach with a tremulous and al- 
most appalling diffidence a theme 
which this grand pageant! and these 
imposing rites themselves announce as 
one of most exacting import. The oc- 
casion which has brought us hither to- 
day in its connection with the subject 
which it is my particular task to treat 
is one of an unusual and most exalted 
interest. We come not vnth hearts 
freshly rent by ttiis bereavement and 
eyes wet with the recent overflow of 
grief, to perform the last sad office to 
a loved and revered fellow-citizen, 
whose death has just desolated our 
bosoms and dissolved our manhood in 
sorrow. No tears are here invoked; 
no wail of mourning mars the lofty 
grandeur of these rites. The tribute 
we are here to pay i» that which a 
people's cool sense of gratitude and 
justice, purified by time and separa- 
tion from the bias of regret or the 
partiality of personal attachment, dis- 
passionately renders to exalted merit 
and appreciated public service." 

Only such a poet could have finish- 
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ed that period with this jewel of i)oet- 
ic thought that follows: 

**It is the tribute which the imperi- 
al power of genius undethroned by 
death, unweakened by the lapse of 
years and unsubdued by the captivity 
of a grave beyond the sea has exacted 
from the atill devoted subjects of its 
living sway" 

We have nothing finer in the Eng- 
lish language in portrayal on this pe- 
culiar subject, a funeral oration, than 
the following definition: "Like an 
eagle, he rises higher and higher into 
apace, claiming the clouds as his stair- 
way, until he stands with the stars 
and shakes from his wings the daz- 
zling dew-gems of the ethereal world.'' 

Listen — "It is the tribute which an 
immortal eJoquence, mingling its un- 
dying echoes in eternal harmony with 
her joyous anthem of freedom and 
peace and happiness, has won from 
the land which it charmed with mel- 
ody and fertilized with fame. It is 
the tribute which a burning patriot- 
ism that glowed like the flaming 
sword of the angel before the portal 
of this Eden of liberty has extorted 
from the grateful memory of the coun- 
try, which now gathers these sacred 
ashes to her bosom with a rite so de- 
vout and so becoming. We are here 
to execute ui)on these remains, as it 
were, that consecrating judgment of 
ancient Egypt, which, upon a severe 
trial of her greatest worthies after 
death, and a cold scrutiny of their 
whole lives, admitted only those of 
spotless fame and of the loftiest 
worth to the sublime repose of her 
everlasting pyramids. ... I will 
best perform my office in now recall- 



ing to your minds the events of that 
life which forms one of the proudec^t 
chapters of our country's history: 
William Taylor Barry was born in Lu- 
nenberg county, Virginia, on the 15th 
day of February, 1784. It is enough 
to say of his ancestry that his father 
was a soldier of the Revolution, who 
served with honor through that great 
struggle. Sprung from loins which 
the sword of independence girded, and 
ushered into life while the shout that 
proclaimed the triumph of liberty was 
reverberating through his birthland, 
it may be said that no fairer omens 
could have set their seal upon his in- 
fancy and marked him for the high 
destiny which he vindicated." 

He then, in the same moving .poetic 
speech, tells of Barry's prowess of 
mind and soul, of his education and 
graduation from college, his entrance 
upon the practice of law, his eminence 
in the profession, his high positions, 
his brilliant political career, and how 
he at last vindicated his title to the 
first rank of statesman and <M*ator8. 
He says: 

"The nation was then in the abyss 
of that gloomy crisis, when, yet in her 
infancy, and slow to resentment, from 
conscious weakness, ^he was groaning 
under the ruthless load of those in- 
sults and outrages by which Great 
Britain finally goaded her into the 
War of 1812, when pusillanimous coun- 
sels fettered the arm of vengeance, 
when sectional selfishness and the 
bigorty of party opposed a relentless 
obstacle to that indignant sentiment 
that Iburned to redress the national 
honor. In that critical juncture, so 
well -calculated to 'try the souls of 
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men,' ik> lips more barDingly than the 
bold and ardent Barry's poared forth 
from the halls of Congress the fiery 
stream of patriotism, no voice more 
zealously or effectively than his as- 
sisted to kindle that spirit, which in 
the bloody lessons of Chalmette and 
the Thames, taught proud Britain 'the 
might that slumbers in a free man's 
arm.' " 

When he had reviewed his whole 
life and service, and told how he died 
in a foreign land, and was now laid 
in the shrine of Kentucky's departed 
greatness in the Frankfort cemetery, 
he concluded in this touching prose 
requiem: 

*'Here, beneath the sunshine of the 
land he loved, and amid the scenes 
which he consecrated with his genius, 
he will sleep well. Let the autumn's 
wind harp on the dropping leaves her 
softest requiem over him; let the win- 
ter's purest snows rest spotless on 
his grave; let Stpring entwine her 
brightest garland for his tomb, and 
summer gild it with her mildest sun- 
shine. Here let the marble minstrel 
rise to sing to the future generations 
of the Commonwealth the inspiring 
lay of his high genius and his lofty 
deeds. Here let the patriot repair 
when doubts and dangers may encom- 
pass him and he would learn the -path 
of duty and of safety; an oracle will 
inhabit these sacred graves, whose re- 
sponses will replenish him with wis- 



dom and point him the way to virtu- 
ous renown. Let the ingenious youth 
who pants for the glories of the forum 
and 'the applause of listening senates' 
come hither to tune his soul by those 
immortal echoes that will forever 
breathe about this spot and make its 
silence vocal with eloquence; and here, 
too, let the soldier of liberty come 
when the insolent invader may pro- 
fane the sanctuary of freedom — ^here 
by this holy altar may he fitly devote 
to the infernal gods the enemies of 
this country and of liberty. We will 
now leave our departed patriot to his 
sleep of glory." 

"And «o we will leave O'Hara, and 
write beneath the epitaph he has vn^it- 
ten for the "majestic solitude of his 
grand repose," "His body returns to 
its mother earth, hie spirit cNnells in 
the elysian domain of God, and his 
deeds are written on the roll of fame." 

•'Nor shall your glory be forgot. 
While Fame her record keeps. 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot. 
Where Valor proudly oleeps." 

The sword of Col. Theodore O'Hara, 
used in the Mexican war, isi in the 
Kentucky State Historical Society's 
rooms, at the capitol, and a picture of 
him, which was presented to the soci- 
ety by Governor Luke P. Blackburn 
when he left the executive mansion. 
The poet had presented the picture to 
him many y^ears before. 
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HISTORY AND GENEALOGY. 



Johnson and Arnold Families. 



This paper was read before the 
meeting of the State Historical Socie- 
ty, June 6th, by Hon. L. P. Johnson, 
its author. He is a member^lect to 
the next General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky, and shows himself to 'be a wor- 
thy scion of his illustrious Revolution- 
ary ancestors. Among his distin- 
guished kindred are Stephen A. Doug- 
lass, candidate for President of the 
United States in 1860, and Judge 
George Robertson, famous jurist of 
Kentucky, and Col. Anthony Crockett, 
of fine Revolutionary record. It 
should be a matter of honest pride 
with Kentuckians to hold in their 
families as their heritage, the land 
grants of their forefathers in the Rev- 
olution. No earthly king can offer an 
American a badge of honor that 
equals in distinction the blood-bought 
certificate of his ancestor's service in 
the Revolution of 1776. 

[Ed. The Register. 

Frankfort, Ky., June 20, 1903.— Mrs. 
Jennie C. Morton, Frankfort, Ky. — 



Dear Madam: In response to your re- 
quest, I will state that my father, 
William P. Johnson, was the oldest 
son of William and Sarah (Arnold) 
Johnson. Sarah Arnold was the 
daughter of Stephen and Martha (Mc- 
Bride) Arnold, and Stephen Arnold 
was the oldest son of James Arnold 
by his first wife. 

My mother, Mary (Cardwell) John- 
son was the youngest daughter of 
John and Margaret (Arnold) Cardwell. 
Margaret Arnold was the youngest 
daughter of James Arnold by his sec- 
ond wife. 

My father and mother were second 
cousins. My mother inherited, and 
still owns, a part of the land in 
Franklin county, Ky., granted to 
James Arnold for services rendered in 
the Revolutionary war, and my fa- 
ther's only sister, Mrs. J. M. Minor, 
owns and lives upon a part of the 
same tract of land also, inherited in 
the same way. 

Respectfully, 

L. F. JOHNSON. 
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JAMES ARNOLD AN1> HIS 1>ESCEN1>ANTS. 



The descendants of the Kentucky 
pioneers are proud of their ancestors, 
and thoagth, in some instances, they 
have disregarded the heritage receiv- 
ed from them, the most degenerate 
son of these noble sires will speak 
boastingly of the fighting record of 
his grandfather, and though devoid of 
the noble traits which gave promin- 
ence to his family name, he is con- 
stantly .boasting of the proud political 
and social position of his great-grand- 
parents. To be proud of a good name 
is some evidence of goodness^ — he who 
is totally bad can not appreciate any- 
thing that is good. 

The Kentucky pioneers were a 
hardy and brave people, and in many 
instances were very prolific; a large 
per cent, of the present population of 
the State are descended from pioneers 
aud Revolutionary soldiers who came 
to Kentucky prior to the year 1800. 

The histx)rian has given us much 
concerning the life and adventures of 
these early settlers, 'but there have 
been many thrilling and pathetic in- 
stances in their lives which have not 
been recorded, but which have been 
handed down from father to son as a 
part of the family history. The inter- 
marriages, the adventures, the heroic 
lives and tragic deaths of these hardy 
sons of the Kentucky forests, that 
constant state of warfare with the 
savage beasts and yet more savage 
meu, which has given to our State the 
name of ''The Dark and Bloody 



Ground," have, in many instances, 
been left unrecorded, and have been 
handed down to us only by tradition. 

It is tradition, in part, which en- 
ables us to give a few reminiscences 
of the life and family of James Ar- 
nold, whose ancestors first settled in 
Rhode Island, and oue of whom was 
appointed governor of that colony in 
its early history. He was reared in 
the colony of Virginia, and in which 
place he married a Miss Robertson in 
the year 1756. His wife had several 
brothers and sisters whose descend- 
ants have become prominent in the his- 
tory of Kentucky. One of her broth- 
ers was the father of ex-Ohief Justice 
George Robertson, and one of her sis- 
ters married Col. Anthony Crockett, a 
Revolutionary soldier and a soldier of 
1812. Col. Crockett is very highly 
si)oken of by Col. Bennett H. Young 
in his "Battle of the Thames." An- 
other one of her sisters was the 
great grandmother of Mr». W. O. 
Bradley. 

James Arnold and his oldest son, 
Stephen, were both Revolutionary sol- 
diers; they were with Governor Shel- 
by at Kings Mountain, and with G^n. 
Marion in the Carolinas. Both of 
them had grants of land in Kentucky 
for services rendered in the Revolu 
tion, and some of their descendants 
to this day own and live upon land in 
this county, thus granted. They, fa- 
ther and son, came to Kentucky about 
the year 1784. A short time there- 
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after James Arnold'a wife died, and 
he afterwards married at Mias Berris- 
ford, and to whom was bom ai large 
family of children, from whom have 
sprnng the families of the Oardwells, 
Di<;keraons, Ghapmans, and Sherleys, 
of Kentucky, and the Arnolds, of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, California 
and other States in the Northwest, 
as wen. 

Stephen Arnold mjarried Martha 
Lapslie McBride, daughter of Col. 
William McBride, vho was killed at 
the battle of Blue Lick Springs, on 
Monday, August 19, 1782, and whose 
name is inscribed on the State monu- 
ment at Frankfort, Ky. Harlan and 
McBride were the leaders of the van, 
And were the firvst of that brave and 
Kiauntless band of Kentuckians to fall 
in that desperate, but hopeless, bat- 
tle, a full account of which is given 
in Marshall's History of Kentucky; 
also in Collins' History. From this 
marriage have sprung the Arnolds of 
Kentucky, the Jetts, Minors, John- 
sons, Redmonds, Graveses and other 
families. Many incidents have been 
told of James Arnold's pioneer life, 
one of which is, that he and a friend 
were out hunting near where Blake- 
more's distillery now stands, when 
they were surprised by a party of 
Indians. His companion was captur- 
ed, but Arnold killed two of them 
and made his escape. Three of his 
enemies pursued him, and, in attempt- 
ing to reload his rifle, the rod caught 
on a bush and as knocked out of his 
hand. His pursuers were so close 
upon him that he did not Have time 
to recover it. After fleeing for some 
/distance, he found that they were 



gaining on him; his moccasins had 
become bo muddy and heavy that his 
progress was impeded'; he took his 
hunting-knife and cut the strings and 
made the rest of his run — a distance 
of about three miles — barefooted. Ar- 
nold did not know, until his friend 
made his escape from the Indians 
some time after, that the same bullet 
had killed the two Indians. 

We will give only one other in- 
stance, which was a bloodless, we 
might say a French, duel between 
James Arnold and a man by the name 
of Mack Sutton. Sutton sent the chal- 
lenge; Arnold accepted and named the 
conditions, which were, that the weap- 
ons should be rifles; the time, on a 
day named, between sunrise and' sun- 
set; the place, a heavy woodland of 
some ten or twelve acres. Both of 
the parties were familiar with the 
woods; there was a large, hollow tree, 
which stood near the center of the 
woods, and, as Arnold expected, Sut- 
ton went out very early in the morn- 
ing and concealed himself in this hol- 
low tree; Arnold came up on the re- 
verse side and held him there until 
after sunset, and then gave him per- 
mission to come out, and ever after 
that the two were good friends. 

Stephen Arnold was sheriff of 
Franklin county in 1801. Berrisf<)rd 
Arnold, the oldest son of James by 
his second wife, was with Gen. Win- 
chester at the battle of the River 
Raisin, and shared the fate of many 
other brave Kentuckians on that fatal 
and dreadful day. The tragic events 
of that terrible disaster are graphi- 
cally told by Ool. Young in his work 
above referred to. 
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John Cardwell, who married the 
youngest danghter of James Arnold, 
was a soldier in the War of 1812; he 
lived nearly a century, and he gave 
to hid family and friends detailed ac- 
counts of many stirring events which 
took place during those troublous 
times. His brother, (Jeorge Cardwell, 
was 6 feet 2 inches tall and weighed 
200 pounds, and was a magnificent 
specimen of physical manhood; he was 
with Richard M. Johnson at the battle 
of the Thames, and claimed that he 
fired the shot which killed the noted 
Tecumseh. He called the attention 
of a fellow soldier to the fact that he 
was going to shoot at the chief, who 
had been so vehemently urging his 
men on to the fight, and when the shot 
was fired, the chieftain fell and was 
hastily carried away by his followers. 

There has never been a war, and 
scarcely has there been a battle in or 
for the United States wherein James 
Arnold or some of his descendants 
have not participated; some of them 
have held positions of honor and trust 
in different States of the Union; John 
Arnold represented Franklin county in 
the Kentucky Legislature in the year 
1813. Stephen Aruold Douglass, of 
Illinois, was the leader in the lower 
house of Congress in 1846; was in the 
United States Senate, and came near 
being president in 1856, and was nom- 
inee for president of one branch of the 
Democratic party in 1860. But the 
battlefield has been the place where 
many of the Arnold descendants 
thought the call of their country de- 



manded their presence. Some of th«# 
were with Gten. Taylor at Monterey 
and Buena Vista, and with Gen. Scott 
at the surrender of the Mexican capi- 
tal; and many of them were engaged 
on each side in that civil conflict in 
1861-65, which 'brought a thrill of hor- 
ror to the civilized world. This was, 
indeed, a fratriddlal war, where the 
descendants of Jame» Arnold engaged 
in deadly conflict. At the battle of 
Chickamagua three of them were des- 
perately wounded, and one was killed 
on the Confederate sidie, and at least 
one was killed on the Federal side. 
In other battles of that civil conflict 
several of them were wounded, and 
some were killed or died in prison. 
One of them was with Gen. Shafter at 
Santiago, and one with Gen. Lawton 
the day on which the brave leader gave 
his life to maintain the honor of his 
country. In memory of the dead who 
sprang from the loins of James Ar- 
nold, we repeat the lines of John K. 
Ingram: 

''Some on the shores of <l«istaiit lands 

Thedr tweary hectdfi have laid. 
And by the stranger's heedless hands 

Their lonely graves were made. 
But though their day be Car away 

Beyond the Atlantic's foam 
In true men like you men, 

Their spirit's still at home. 

"The dust of some is 'Kentucky' earth 

Among their own they rest. 
And the same land that gave them birth. 

Has caught them to her breast. 
And we pray that from their clay, 

FuU many a race may start 
Of true men, like you, men. 

To act as brave a part" 

L. F. JOHNSON. 
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The Strother Family. 



Some claim that the family was of 
Scotch origin, and that it had the pre- 
fix "Mac." 

Judge C. W. Strother, of Giles coun- 
ty, Va., says Gen. Dick Taylor told 
him he had visited the old burial 
ground of the family in the Isle of 
Thanet, the county of Kent, England, 
and there had seen the name in its 
various transitions from its original 
form, "Straathor," to its i>resent or- 
thography. He saw these tombstones 
over a thousand years old. The fam- 
ily belonged to the priesthood in the 
worship of the Saxon god "Thor," 
from whom our Thursday is named; 
bence, also, the Straa-thor. Chaucer 
mentions the name in "Canterbury 
Tales," showing its existence in its 
present form in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

There were Strothers in Ireland, 
wiho went there with William III in 
his war with James II, and were re- 
warded with lands and estates. Some 
say the race is of Scandinavian ori- 
gin, aa in the only European coun- 
tries in which it exists to-day, and in 
which it is spelled as we do, is in 
Sweden and Denmark, and they sup- 
pose it was planted in Northumber- 
land by the Danish vikin^gs in the 
eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. 
Others think it came in the Norman in- 
vasion with William the Conqueror 



in the eleventh century. The name 
there appears on the land books with 
the Franch prefixes, "De," "Del." 
Prom the records it appears that the 
Strothers figured as great l^anded gen- 
try during the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, hoMing many 
high offices and baronial titles from 
the crown of Ehigland. 

A few years ago, several of the 
American branch of the family j»pent 
some time in England, and while there 
met a family of Anstrothers, and by 
them were induced to believe that 
was the original name, and that the 
family on coming to America dropped 
the first two letters. 

The records of offices and estatee 
held by them in those early days are 
too numerous to mention in this pa- 
per. One, Alen del Strother, died in 
1381, leaving to his children ten ex- 
tensive and rich manors. William del 
Strother married Jean del Walling- 
ton, and their son, William, lived at 
Castle Strother, in Glendale, North- 
umberland, in 1426. William del 
Strother, five hundred years ago, was 
entered in the register of that place 
as "a good borderer and a trew man." 
Twenty generations after, we find his 
descendants in Virginia taking an ac- 
tive part in the Revolutionary War. 

One descendant says, that in the 
Bevolution of 1776 our ancestry, in 
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their war against British supremacy 
and British institutions, rid them 
selves of much that was sui)erannu- 
ated, useless and oppressive, but they 
also cast overfeoard «K)me dignified and 
respectable hobbies which we have 
cause to regret. One was respect for 
ancestry and family tradition. Ma- 
caulay says, "A people which take no 
pride in the noble achievement of re- 
mote ancestry will never achieve any- 
thing worthy to be remembered by re- 
mote descendants." 

The coat of arms is registered in 
the College of Heraldry, in London, 
but it was valued highly and carefully 
preserved in the Manor House, below 
Fredericksburg, Va. The house was 
accidentally burned over a hundred 
years ago. The crest of the coat of 
arms is a greyhound, the shield red, 
across it a silver bend on which are 
three blue eagles. The first of the 
name we find in Virginia was William 
Sf rother, who died in 1702. He was 
said to have been one of the body 
guards of King William. He was in 
Virginia prior to 1673, before William 
and Mary reigned. He lived on the 
Rappahannock, and devised his lands 
to his wife, Dorothy, for life. His 
sons were William, James, Jeremiah, 
Robert, Benjamin and Joseph. 

There are many public re<M)rds of 
the Strother family intermarried with 
the Lewis, Randolph, Marshall, Har- 
vie, Hawkins, Preston, Taylor, James, 
Blair and Jones families, and really 
too many others of prominence to 
mention, so I will confine myself to 
a few of the descendants of William, 
James, Francis and Jeremiah. 

William Strother and his wife, Mar- 



garet Watts, were blessed with thir- 
teen daughters. The oldest married 
Thomas Lewis, son of the brave pio- 
neer Irishman, John Lewis, and his 
wife, who was descended from the 
Laird of Loch Lynn. Three of their 
sons were officers in the Revolutionary 
army, and a daughter was the mother 
of Gov. Gilmer, of Georgia. Agatha 
Strother married John Madison, a 
cousin of the president. She was the 
mother of Bishop Madison; and a son, 
General Thomas Madiison, married 
Susanna, the sister of Patrick Henry- 
Margaret Strother married, first 
George Morton, who soon after was 
accidentally killed, leaving her a large 
fortune. She then married the talent- 
ed Welshman, Grabriel Jones, who 
was afterwards known as the "Valley 
lawyer." He was a relative and exec- 
utor of Lord Fairfax, and was the 
most distinguished lawyer of new Vir- 
ginia. She lived to be ninety-eight 
years old, and was much beloved. A 
great granddaughter, writing of her, 
says there are two portraits of her in 
the family. At middle age they repre- 
sent her as a noble-looking wonian, 
and must have been, in youth, ex- 
tremely handsome. She must have 
had a hard time with her irascible hus- 
band, the severity of whose temper has 
passed into a proverb. A grand- 
daughter married Charles, the son of 
Col. Thomas Marshall and Mary Ran- 
dolph Keith. A daughter married 
Col. John Harvie, and their daughter, 
Gabrella, was noted for her beauty, 
grace and accomplishments. She wag 
spoken of for many years as the "Fair 
Gabrella." One of her daughters, a 
noted belle, marriefd a son of the eele* 
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brated Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
a granddaughter married a Mr. Po- 
desrta, for many yearB secretary of the 
Spanish legation at Washington. 

There were many prominent men of 
the Strother, Jones and Harvie de- 
scent, influential in both State and 
National affairs; also some in the Con- 
federate service. One as secretary to 
President Jefferson Davis, another In- 
sx)ector General of Northern Vir- 
ginia on the staff of Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston. General Jaquelin B. 
Harvie served vnth distinction with 
Decatur in the Tripolitan war, and 
married Mary, the only daughter of 
Chief Justice Marshall. James Stroth- 
er married Margaret French. He died 
in 1761. Their son, French Strother, 
died in 1800, after having been for thir- 
ty years consecutively in the House of 
Burgesses, Convention of 1788, which 
adopted the Constitution of the United 
States. He belonged to the House of 
Delegates and State Senate; held 
many important offices, and his de- 
scendants intermarried with promi- 
nent families, and many were officers 
in the Confederate army. His seventh 
child, George French Strother, mar- 
ried, first, a daughter of Gen. James 
Williams. Their grandson, Judge 
Philip W. Strother, was senator from 
Giles county, Virginia, and has done 
much to keep a clear record of the 
Strother ance^ry. George F. Stroth- 
er'S second wife was Theodosia Hunt, 
of Lexington, Ky. Their gifted and 
accomplished daughter, 8arah, mar- 
ried the wealthy Baron de Fahnar- 
burg. He left his immense estate to 
his wife, and she willed it to her 
Strother kin, but I believe it is yet 



held by the courts. David Hunter 
Strother, known in the world of let- 
ters as "Porte Crayon," was the son 
of John, and grandson of Anthony 
Strother. He entered the U. S. Army, 
July 6, 1861; colonel of 3d Virginia 
cavalry and brevet general; was ad- 
jutant general in Virginia 1865-66; 
was consul to Mexico 1879-85. His 
daughter married John B. Walker, of 
Colorado. On a visit to England, he 
went to the College of Heraldry and 
sketched the Strother coat of arms; 
around the shield he beautifully drap- 
ed the American flag, he said, to dis- 
tinguish the American branch of the 
family. 

Francis, the nephew of Jeremiah,, 
was of St. Mark's Parish, and died in 
1752. He married Susan Dabney, who 
was a daughter of John Dabney and 
an English lady, Sarah Jennings. She 
should have inherited a large fortune, 
coming to her from England, but has 
not yet succeeded in obtaining it. 
Among their descendants are man> 
prominent people, Hon. John S. Pen- 
dleton, Gren. Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines, Gen. William Preston and 
Henrietta, the wife of Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston. 

William Strother, son of Francis, of 
St. Marks, married Mrs. Sarah Pan- 
nill (nee Bailey). Her will, proven in 
1774, shows her to be a woman of in- 
tellect, strength and decision of char- 
acter. Their children were William 
Dabney, Frances, Gerard Banks, Sa- 
rah and Susanna. William Dabney 
died in the army during the Revolu- 
tion. He was considered quite a good 
poet. The descendants of Frances 
Banks beciame prominent residents of 
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the CaroUnas. Sarah married GoL 
Richard Taylor, and was the mother 
of General President Zachary Taylor, 
his daughter, Sarah, was the first wife 
of Presid!ent Jefferson Davas. His 
son, Bichard, was Lieatenant-Gteneral 
in the Confederate army, and was the 
author of "Destruction and Recon- 
struction," one of the very finest books 
of the late war. The funeral of Mrs. 
Sarah Taylor was preached by our 
late beloved Philip S. Fall. Susanna, 
the second daughter of William and 
Sarah Strother, married, first, Oaiptain 
Moses Hawkins, who was killed at 
Germantown in the Revolutionary 
War. He left four children — Sarah 
Hawkins, who married James Thorn- 
ton; William Strother Hawkins, who 
married Katherine Keith; Lucy Haw- 
kins, who married William George 
who was killed in the war of 1812 
and Moses Hawkins, who married Sa- 
rah Oastleman. 

Susanna Strother married, second, 
Thomas Coleman, who was also an 
officer in the Revolutionary army, and 
the guardian of her Haw'kins children. 
They had five children — ^Nancy Cole- 
man, married Joseph George, who was 
killed in the War of 1812; Strother 
and Ambrose Coleman died single and 
John was killed in the Indian War. 
Susan, the youngest, married Lewis 
Sublett, whose great grandfather was 
one of the Huguenot refugees to Vir- 
ginia in 1700. He was also in the 
War of 1812. Susanna Strorther Haw- 
kins Coleman was remembered by her 
grandchildren as very fair and beau- 
tiful, even in old age. Many of her 



descendants were in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars; others are successful busi- 
ness men in the South and West. A 
great granddaughter, Mrs. Lucy 
Thornton Key (the wife of Bishop Key, 
of Texas), is president of one of the 
largest and most flourishing institu- 
tions of learning in the South'west. 
The oldest son, William Strother Haw- 
kins, married Katherine Keith, the 
youngest daughter of Lieutenant Is- 
ham Keith, of the Revolutionary Army. 
They had twelve children, only two 
now living — ^William Strother Haw- 
kins, of Woodford county, and Kathep- 
ine Keith Railey, of Oklahoma. The 
oldest son (my father), Isham Ceith 
Hawkins, died four years ago, in his 
eighty-eighth year. 

General David Hunter Strother 
says: "As a race there is a uniformity 
in their leading traits of character. 
They were men and women of great 
self-reliance and integrity; unostenta- 
tious vrithout social ambition, as if the 
sturdy, personal indiependence disdaia- 
ed the supi)ort of social prestige, and 
their own self-respect and sense of 
right being a guide to their opinions 
and actions; they took no heed to the 
blame or approval around them; such 
men, immovable in politics, rarely ever 
mentioned in the newspapers, seldom 
grow rich, but are highly esteemed, 
and their true worth recognized by 
their neighbors. 

Read by Annie Hawkins Miles be- 
fore the Historical Society of Colonial 
Daughters, Frankfort, Ky., February 
6, 1896. 
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The Keiths. 



Bp Mrs. Anni9 if. Miles. 



Among the earliest settlers of Vir- 
fpnia was William Randolph, who, by 
grant, purchase and marriage, ac- 
quired on the James river a domain 
extensive enough to be subdivided into 
the family estates of Tuckahoe, Dun- 
geness, Chatsworth, Wilton, Varina, 
Curls, Bremo and Turkey Island. He 
married Mary Isham, daughter of Hen- 
ry and Katherine Isbam, of Bermuda 
Hundred. 

Of the Isham and Randolph fami- 
lies, Mrs. Pryor thus writes, in her 
paper on the ancestry of General Lee 
— Frank Leslie's, February, 1896: 

"By Henry Lee's marriage with 
Mary Bland, very distinguished fami- 
lies are included in the ancestry of 
General Lee. Mary Bland was the 
daughter of Richard Bland. Richard 
Bland's mother was Elizalbeth Ran- 
dolph, daughter of William Randolph 
of Turkey Island, and Mary Isham, 
his wife. William Randolph was bur- 
gess and king's councilman, a man 
of great wealth and influence, and 
progenitor of the Randolph family, of 
Thomas Jefferson and Ohief Justice 
Marshall. He descended, .says Ran- 
dall, from the Earls Murray — nay, 
from royalty itself. Mary Isham 
came from a long and nohile line in 
England — through the De Vere, 
Greene and Dayton families, includ- 
ing several chief justices, the Earls of 



Oxford and Lords of Adington Bar- 
on; and Imck to the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy (Longue Epee and Sanspeur, 
Hugh Capet, of France), and the Saxon 
kings. England has known no grand- 
er family than that of De Vere. Hard 
pressed in one of the battles of the 
Crusa?de a De Vere saw in a vision a 
star fall from heaven and alight upon 
his shield. Ever after they bore a 
lone star only, and never was its lus- 
tre dimmed!" 

Some of their descendants might, 
were it not for the predominance of 
redU'Ctio ad aibsurdum evidence, tempt 
one to believe "the so^irce of genius is 
in ancestry, the blood of descent, the 
prophecy of destiny." Robert E. Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and Ja<jk Rai^d'olph, of Roanoke, 
are only the greatest among many dis- 
tinguished names. Bishop Meade, vol. 
1, pages 138-139. 

Thomas Randolph, son of William 
and Mary Isham, married a Miss Flem- 
ing, descendant of Pocahontas. Their 
daughter, Mary Isham Randolph, was 
the wife of ^Tarson" James Keith. 

We have from jmtriotic and chrono* 
logical motives, given precedence to 
the Randolphs and Ishams, as they 
were the first settled- in America. The 
Herald's College, however, ranks few 
the equals of the Keiths. 

The Keiths of Scotland claim de- 
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Bcent from the Qennan tribe of Chattie 
or Catti, who defied the Senate, foiled 
the second Oaesar and, disdaining to 
submit to the overpowering force of 
Qermanicus, escaped first to Holland, 
and, later, by chance and tempe»t, 
were driven to Scotland. Thi« claim 
— legend, certainly; possibly fable — 
has never been waived by the family, 
and, in the sixteenth century, George, 
fifth Earl Marrschal, wa« received by 
the Landigpove of Hesse, chief of the 
tribe of Cha>ttie, a» a kinsman. It 
was this George who founded the Mar- 
ischal Cj)llege of ATberdeen, where, 
more than a century later, our ances- 
tor, "Parsfon" James Keith, was edu- 
cated with his two cousins, George 
Keith, tenth and laat Earl Marischal, 
and James Francis Edward Keith, 
Marischal of Prussia, and, according to 
Macaulay, the only man Frederick the 
Great ever really loved. 

But, 'to return from fable and di- 
gression to history, as registered in 
the English edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, "The family of Keith, 
one of the most ancient in Europe." 
In 1010 the Scots gained a complete 
victory over the Danes at Camnstown, 
in Angus. King Malcolm II, as a re- 
ward for the signal l)ravery of a cer- 
tain young nobleman, who pursued and 
killed Camus, the Dani^ general, be- 
stowed upon him several lands, par- 
ticularly the barony of Keith, in East 
Lothian, from which hi& posterity as- 
sumed their surname. The king also 
appointed him hereditary great Maris- 
chal of Scotland, which high office con- 
tinued in his fami-ly till the year 1715, 
when the last earl engaged in the re- 
bellion and forfeited his estates and 



honors, and thus ended the family of 
Marischal, after serving their country 
in a distinguished capacity above 700 
years. The coat of arms of the Keiths' 
three pallet quiles on a chief and with 
the words 'Veritas vincit," commem- 
orate this triumph. In the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. Sir 
William Keith married Margaret Fra- 
zier, grandchild of Alexander Frazier, 
and Mary, sister of Robert Bruce, 
their grandson by James II of Scot- 
land, was created Earl Marischal, 1457. 
The third Earl Marischal married Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Alexander, first 
Earl of Huntly, and from Alexander 
their fourth son was descencled Bishop 
Robert Keith and his nephew, "Par- 
son" James Keith. "The Scotch Na- 
tion," by William Anderson, vol. 2, 
pages 586-593; vol. 3, page 104. "Bu- 
chane Historical and Authentic Ac- 
count of the Ancient and Noble Fam- 
ily of Keith." Vindication of Mr. Ro- 
bert Keith and his young grandr 
nephew, Alexander Keith, to the hon- 
ors of a lineal descent from the noble 
house of the Earl Marischal." This 
last "book contradicts Mr. Tom Green's 
assertion that it is impossible to trace 
the relationship between "Parson" 
James Keith and the Earl Marischal, 
as does also a letter from Mr. Isham 
Keith, of Warrenton, Va., a brother of 
Judge James Keith, presiding judge of 
Court of Appeals of that State, which 
I shall read at the close of this -paper. 
James Keith, compromised by the 
intrigues which followed the rebellion 
of 1715, took refuge in Virginia and 
married, as we have said, Mary Isham 
Randolph. Among their eight chil- 
dren was Isham, a lieutenant in the 
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Revolutionary army, who married 
Charlotte Ashmore. Their daughter, 
Katherine Keith, married William 
Stpother Hawkins; their oldest son, 
I»ham Keith Hawkins, was my fa- 
ther. Mary Keith married Col. Thom^ 



as Marshall and was the mother of 
Chief Justice Marshall; Elizabeth 
Keith married Edrward Ford, and was 
the mother of the late William Ed- 
ward Ashmore, of Versailles, Wood- 
ford county. 



History of the Lee Family. 

Bp Mrs. Marp Willis Woodson. 



The record of the Lees, my mother's 
paternal side, as far as I have been 
able to obtain it, from old letters, 
deeds and more especially, orally, 
from the many talks I had with some 
old cousins of my grandfather; they 
were, Mrs. Sallie Davis (nee Lee), Mrs. 
Nancy Lee (nee Lee), and Messrs, Han- 
cock, John and Willis Lee. Many 
hours have I spent entranced, listen- 
ing to accounts of their lives in their 
Virginia home; and I grieved as 
though I had lost a friend when they 
told me of the burning of the home- 
stead and loss of the old family Bible 
that contained the marriages, births 
and deaths of generations long passed 
away. 

The old cousins spoke of the hero 
of the family, and dwelt upon his ex- 
ploits, which had descended from fa- 
ther to son, and, no doubt, gathered 
as they came down through long ages 
to colossean proportions. 

Launcelot Lee, of Loudres, France, 
They spake of him as the founder of 



the family. He was a trusted officer 
of William the Conqueror when he 
went on that wonderful free-booting 
expedition to England. After the bat- 
tle of Hastings, he was rewarded for 
his services with an estate in Essex. 
From that time, the name of Lee be- 
came famous and had honorable men- 
tion in the annals of England. 

Then there was Lionel Lee, who 
fought with Coeur de Lion in Pales- 
tine, and for his bravery and giallan- 
try was made Earl of Litchfield. The 
next Lee of importance that we hear 
of was Richard Lee, presumably a son 
of Launcelot, and two other Lees, 
whose Christian names I have not 
been able to find; but they all m dis- 
tinguished themselves that their ban- 
ners are suspended in St. George's 
Chapel, in Windsor, with the Lee coat 
of arms and the family motto, "Non 
incantus futuri." 

Then, coming down to the Charleses, 
we find Lees in Shropshire, all de- 
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soendantB of Lannceloty and all 
«tiatain?h Lo jalistB and Oayaliers. 

When the English ciyil war was 
ended^ Bkhard Lee, a descendant of 
Launcelot, came to the new world. 
Bishop Meade, in his "Old Families of 
Virginia," writes of him very compli- 
mentarily: ''He was,' says the Bish- 
op, "a man of good stature, comely 
visage, enterprising genius, sound 
head, vigorous spirit and mos-t gener- 
ous nature." With this gentleman 
the families of the Lees originated. 
His children were Henry, John Fran- 
cis, Bichard, William, Thomas, Han- 
cock, Betsy, Anne, Elizahefh and 
Charles. Henry, the son of his fifth 
son, Henry, was the father of the 
celebrated "Light Horse Harry." 

In the county of Northumberland 
and parish of Great Wycomico, and 
within sight of Chesapeake Bay, is an 
estate and mansion, called "Ditchley.' 
It was built by Hancock Lee, the sev- 
enth son of Bichard Lee, who lived 
and died there in 1729. He was mar- 
ried twice; first, to a Miss Kendall; 
second, to Mary Elizabeth Allerton, 
by each of whom he had children, some 
of the descendants are still living in 
the neighborhood, but most of them 
followed the course of empire and 
came West. Both of his wives are 
buried at Ditchley. His last wife's 
father married a daughter of Elder 
Brewster, who came over in the May- 
flower; consequently Mary Elizabeth 
was the granddaughter of the eWer. 
The tombstones of both wives are still 
seen there, or were just before our 
Civil War. 

In 1711, Hancock Lee presented the 
pdrish of Wycomico a silver commnn* 



ion cup in honor of the family. The 
Xmrish was called Lee parish, after- 
ward changed to Wycomico ;^but, after 
the downfall of the old parish, the 
communion service was placed in the 
hands of the bishop of the diocese for 
preservation, and if ever the old 
ehurc'h was restored, it was* to be re- 
turned to the parish. They are still 
using it, in Millwood, Clarke county, 
church. 

There was a manuscript in the fam- 
ily, but it was lost by a branch of the 
Lees who moved to Missouri many 
year« ago. The box contained many 
valuable and interesting papers, and 
relics. I will give one extract that 
I remember: "The manuscript is in 
the handwriting of William Lee, and 
dated September, 1773 or 1775, The 
writer was one of the six sona of 
Thomas Lee, most of whom were ac- 
tive in the Bevolutionary War; and I 
believe that Arthur and' William Lee, 
who remained in England, were just 
as eflfective in their efforts- to bring 
about the independence of the States 
as Bichard, Henry and Francis Idght- 
foot were in America." 

William Lee was the author of the 
sketch from which I quote. He filled 
the offices of sheriff and alderman in 
London, afterwards commercial agent 
for Congress in Europe, also commis- 
sioner at the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna. He married a Miss Ludwell, 
and left five children — William, Por- 
tia, Cornelia, Ludwell and Bichard 
Lee. He was born in Shropshire, and 
his picture is now at Cotton, near 
Bridge worth, the old seat of Laimce- 
lot Lee. 

"Some time in the reign of Charles I, 
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Bichard Lee went over to the ookmy 
of Virginia em Becretory to the king's 
privy council. During his sojourn in 
Virginia he was so pleased with the 
country that he made large invest- 
ments and settlements with the in* 
dentured persons and servants ibe had 
brought over with him. After some 
years, he returned to England anS 
giav^ all the lands he had taken up 
to those people he bad settled on 
them, some of whose deoendants are 
still living there and possess cohsid* 
erable estates. 

"After staying some years in Eng- 
land, he returned with a still larger 
number of adventurers. 

*a>uring the English War, Sir Wil- 
Kam Berkeley, who was Governor of 
Virginia, and Richard Lee, both (being 
Loyalists kept the colony to its al- 
legiance, so, after the war, Cromwell 
was obliged to send ships of war and 
soldiers to reduce the colony. He was 
not able to do it, but a treaty was 
made with the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land wherein Virginia was styled an 
independent dominion. 

^**When Charles II was at Breda, 
Richard Lee went over from Virginia 
to see him, to find out if he would 
protect the colony if they returned to 
their allegiance, buit finding he could 
do nothing, he returned to Virginia 
and remained quiet until the death of 
Cromwell, when he and Sir William 
Berkeley proclaimed Charles II King 
of Great Britain, France and Vir- 
ginia." 

This is as much of the sketch as I 
think will be interesting, or tfiat bears 
upon that line of the Lee family that 
I am pursaing. 



Then there was anotber document, 
in which mention is made of Henry 
and Thomas Lee, of Stmfford, grand- 
sons of Richard Lee. Richard Lee, 
the son of Henry Lee, was 'Squire of 
Lee Hall. A numerous posterity de^ 
scended from this branch of the fam- 
ily, many of whom, for a lon^ series 
of years, were clerks in the county of 
Essex. It is a long list of Johns and 
Hancocks that succeeded each other; 
they seemed to drop naturally into 
the office, one after the other. 

In looking over everything I can 
find, in history, biography, records and 
sketches, I have not discovered any 
man that did more for his country 
and State by actions, advice and cor- 
respondence, to prepare the peopfe 
for independence than Richiard Lee, of 
Oobbs. He was a great advocate for 
private education, as being best cal- 
culated for impressing the minds of 
the young with principles of religion, 
virtue and morality. In his early 
youth he made a study of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and all througiK 
his long, busy life avowed his belief 
in its divine origin, and was always 
apposed to union of church and State, 
but he believed that every man should 
be made to contribute to the support 
of the Christian religion. He left 
many descendants, and all of whom I 
ever heard were exemplary Christian 
people. 

In this sketch of the family there 
is mention of a loss by fire sustained 
by Thomas Lee, of Stratford, and of 
a present made to him by Queen Car- 
oline, which enabled him to build an- 
otber house, which, I think, is still 
standing, and is noted for its thick 
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walte and the sabstantial manner in 
which it iB built. Some writer, in de- 
scribing it, aaid it contained one hun- 
dred rooms, and the stables contained 
one hundred stalls for horses, and it 
was no unusual thing to see every 
room occupied with guests and every 
stall with horses; but the larger part 
of each must have fallen to decay, 
for the last I heard of the place there 
were only twenty rooms in the house, 
and the stables quite equal to the 
fallen state of the pilace. The name 
of this place is Stratford House, West, 
moreland. 

The place called "Cobbs," where CoL 
Bichard Lee, the ancestor of our 
branch of tJie family, lived, was near 
Ditchley, but has been removeid! in 
the last years to make way for an- 
other, it having stood nearly 200 years. 

There is a very curious cemetery 
mentioned in ths sketch, built by Oten. 
Henry Lee, at Pope's Creek churdi. 
It consisted of several alcoves for the 
different branches of the family, and 
instead of an arch over each one, there 
is a brick house twenty feet square 
covering them. There is a floor in it, 
and in the center a large trap door, 
through which a descent was made 
to the apartment below. Some years 
ago I heard of a party of the descend- 
ants visiting there; they went down, 
but nothing was seen but the bones 
of the deceased, which were soatSered 
all over the floor. They were told that 
after a long, rainy season the bones 
were seen floating on the water which 
rose in the vault. The whole place 
was in a dilapidated condition. 

Westmoreland was once called the 
Athens of Virginia, and it is sad in 



contemplating the havoc that time 
has made on the nmnsiom^, churches 
and cemeteries, and to And how very 
few of the descendants olf the old) f ajm- 
Hies, those grand old people that are 
living in the old homes, so many of 
the churches are entirely gone. I 
have heard but one of the eight 
churcfhes is left. Wycomico, alone, in 
all that part of the country survives. 
But new ones have taken their places 
more up to progressive times, and we 
hope the glory of old Westmoreland 
has not yet departed altogether. 

In the church of St. Alrans, Here- 
fordshire, Eng., there is a notaible 
font of solid brass, wherein the chil- 
dren of the kings of Scotland were 
wont to be baptized, which font Rich- 
ard Lee brought, among spoils tnken 
in the Scottish wars, and gave to the 
Ohurch. It bears the following in- 
scription, in Latin: "When Leith, a 
town of good account in Scotland, and 
Edinboro, the principal city of that 
nation, were on ^sre, Bichard Lee, 
Knight, saved me out of the flames 
and brought me into England. In 
gratitude to him for his kindness, I, 
who heretofore served only at the 
baptism of the children of kings, dio 
now most willingly offer the same ser^ 
vice even to the meanest of the Eng- 
lish nation; Lee, the Conqueror, hath 
so commanded. Aidieu. A. D. 1545; 
in the 36th year of Henry VIII." 

The College of Anns, England, has 
the same coat of arms of Ool. Bichard 
Lee, Secretary of State in Virginia, 
A. !>., 1655, who descended from the 
Lees of Shropshire, that is engraved 
over the door of Cobtos, Col. Lee's man- 
sion on the Chesapeake Bay, in Vir- 
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ginia. And Queen's College, of Ox- 
ford, also has a silver pint cup, pre- 
sented to the college 'by John Lee, 
the son of Ool. Richard Lee, which 
has the same coat of arms engraved 
on it, with a long inscription in Latin, 
telling tiiat the donor, John Lee, was 
bom in Wyoomico, Virginia, America, 

A very old residence of the Lees is 
still standing near Lee's Hall, in York 
county. In Stafford there is still an* 
other estate called "Mount Pleasant,'' 
not very far from Oobbs. There are 
any number of estates settled by the 
Lees, but the most of which have 
passed into other hands. There were 
Lee's Hall, Lee's Hill, Lee's Grove, 
Lee's Croft and High Lee. 

I think these sketches of the Lee 
family are as much as will be inter- 
esting to our children, and will trace 
the descent directly down to our 
times. 

Col. Richard Lee was married in 
England. I do not know who the lady 
was. His son, Hancock Lee, married 
first, Mary Kendall; second, Sarah 
Elizabeth Allerton, whose father came 
over in the Mayflower and married 
Elder Brewster's daughter. His son, 
Henry Lee, married a Miss Ludwell. 
His son, Hancock, married Mary Wil- 
lis, daughter of Col. Henry Willis, 
and Mildred Washington, diaughter of 
John Washington, of Willis Hall, near 
Fredericksburg. His son, John, mar* 
ried, first, liOtitia Atwell, of Culpeper 
county, Virginia; second, Elizabeth 
Bell, of Kentucky. His eldest 
«on, Willis, married Mary MoAffee. 
His second son, John, married his own 
cousin, Nancy Lee; his third son, Louis, 
married Miss Sarah Temple. 



John Lee, by his first marriage, had 
only one son, Willis. He was the only 
child of his mother, she dying at his 
birth. Bj hm second marriage he had 
two sons and five daughters. I have 
mentioned the marriage ot the two 
sons, John and Lewis. The diaughters 
were: Sarah, who married John J. 
Crittenden; Elizabeth, who married 
Dr. Williamson; Mary, who married 
Dr. Priee; Lucinda, who married Mr, 
Call; Matilda, who married Mr. Samuel 
Wallace. 

My grandfather, Willis Atwell Lee, 
was bom in Culpeper county, Vir- 
ginia, March 29, 1775; was raised and 
educated by his uncle, Hancock Lee; 
came to Kentucky to take a position 
in Judge Thomas Todd's office, at the 
age of twenty, in 1793. My grand- 
father must have been a very fine 
specimen of manhood*; although he 
died young (only 49), he had received 
many flattering evidences of confix 
dence and favor from his fellow-citi- 
zens, having been clerk of the county 
and general court, and clerk of the 
Senate of Kentucky, all of which he 
held at the time of his death, October 
6, 1824. J have always heard him 
spoken of as an honorable, high-mind- 
ed, educated gentleman of the old 
school, so polite and courteous to ail, 
high and low alike. His hospitality 
was unbounded, his hou'se always 
open to friends and acquaintances; 
every ready to oblige a friend with 
name and money, many times to his 
own detriment. He was a very home< 
ly man, being very badly marked with 
smallpox, which he had when only Biit 
weeks old. I have heard he was a 
very fine conversationalist and very 
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genial, always drew a crowd around 
him in all gatherings. He was also a 
very fine musician. I have heard gen- 
tlemen say that "Major Lee could 
bring more out of a fiddle than any 
man living." He was literary in his 
tastes. I have now the nucleus of a 
library he was collecting as he could 
spare the money. Books were exi)en« 
sive in those days, and he was not in 
affluent circumstances by any means. 
He was also a devoted Mason. 

When his uncle, Hancock Lee, sur« 
veyed Leestown for the capital of the 
State, he laid off one acre of ground 
and gave it to my grandfather. The 
deed, which we still have, reads thus: 

"For the love and affection P beaF 
my nephew, Willis Atwell Lee, and 
in consideration of one shilling, I give 
him this land on which to build him a 
home." 

He did build himself a double log 
cabin on that acre, and calteid! the 
place "Glen Willis," and from all ac- 
counts, more genuine pleasure and un- 
alloyed happiness was enjoyed within 
the walls of that log cabin than in 
many a more imposing residence. It 
was very plainly furnished; a rag car* 
pet on the best room; the other rooms, 
with their ash floors scoured with 
sand until they looked nice enough to 
eat upon. The splint-bottom chairs, 
also scoured white as could be, nic« 
pewter plates, bowls and cups, polish- 
ed bright as silver. They were heir- 
looms, remnants of which I have seen 
when quite a small child. 

My grandmotlher al«o had a com- 
plete set of dark bluestone china. My 
grandfather afterwards purchased one 



hundred acres of land surroonding his 
"one acre." 

After my grandparents settled at 
Olen Willis, the picturesque l>eaiity 
of the surrounding country induced 
others to purchase and build them^ 
selves homes. Col. Bidhard Taytor, 
who, on account of lameness, was 
called "Bopping Dick," built a nice 
brick residence near a very fine spring 
and called his place "Belle Pont." Mr. 
Bichard Taylor, a half-brother of the 
Colonel, also purchased and built him- 
self quite a large brick bouse on the 
hill overlooking the river, and called 
that "Stony Point." Mr. Taylor, on 
account of a very dark complexion, 
waj9 called "Black Dick," and another 
Mr. Taylor — I do not know that I eve> 
heard his Christian name, but we chil- 
dren were taught to call him "Uncle 
Commodore" — ^built a small one-story 
stone house near the river, and called 
it "Biverside." It is now owned by 
the distilling company. Then, I do 
not remember of ever seeing a white 
lady on the place, and suppose he 
must have been a widower at that 
time. He had many servants, all set- 
tled around him in little log cabins. 

Mr. Harrison Blanton also built a 
nice brick residence, and' called it 
"Beechwood," from some five or six 
beautiful beech trees that grew in the 
ITat in front of tflie bouse. 

All these families being congenial, 
they spent many jovial, happy hours 
together. 

After the marriage of my grand- 
parents, they lived a short time in 
town, but, as soon as the "cabin" was 
built, moved in. Their two children 
were born there. Their son, Thomas 
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Toddy named for my ^andfather's life- 
long friend; Judge Thomas Todd, died 
when he was six years old. When 
the daughter, Letitia, was grown, the 
new^ouse was built; it was a story 
and a half high; four rooms and a 
wide hall on the first floor, and three 
rooms on the second floor. The sur- 
roundings were picturesque and beau- 
tiful; the lawn filled with locust cmd 
elm trees, two sinks in it, whicE mo. 
ther told us were dimples; one was 
I>articularly attractive; it was about 
twenty feet on the right side of the 
gate as you entered; in the middle was 
a very large elm tree, over which a 
wild grapevine clambered, sending 
forth its delightful odor in the spring 
and literally covering the tree with 
its large, purple cluster in the fall. 
The lawn was well sodded, and in the 
spring, when it was dotted with blue 
violets, it was truly a sylvan spot; at 
least we thought so, and often we were 
allowed to eat our supipers there, 
whidh we dignified with the name of 
"parties." 

The plateau on which the hjou«e was 
situated .bordered on the river. There 
were two terraces, formed by the an- 
nual overflow of the river, the garden 
on the right of the house as you ap» 
proached the front, was also bordered 
by these terraces, the upper one en- 



tirely carpeted by moss. Two im- 
mense beech trees, fifty or sixty feet 
apart; the limibs meeting and lapping, 
formed a dense shade, and which af- 
forded us a wealth of beechnuts year 
by year. 

The new house was furnished beau- 
tifully. The paper on the parlor was 
a wonderful .production of art. It rep- 
resented a jungle in India, in which 
giraffes, leopards, lions, camels and 
turbaned black men on elephants fig- 
ured indiscriminately among palms 
and ferns and any other kinds of trop- 
ical growth. It was my sh>uw place, 
into which I always introduced my 
young com/pany, and I so enjoyed their 
looks of wonder and admiration. My 
mother was married there, and there 
six of fliier children were bom — five 
girls and one boy. My grandfather 
was taken sick with typhus fever, then 
prevalent in the community, and died 
October 6, 1824, aged 49 years. We 
continued to live at Glen Willis for 
some years after his death, when we 
moved to Frankfort in November, 
1832. 

The old cousins of my grandfather, 
of wthom mention is made in the begin- 
ning of this sketch, are all buried in 
the cemetery, having been moved from 
private burial grounds as soon as it 
was prepared for occupation. 
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This old homestead, built by Gen. 
Lee in 1795, is still standing, and in 
possession of his descendants. In 
making repairs some years ago, some 
alterations were made in it; original- 
ly there was a colonial portico in 
front, but it wa» replaced by a veran- 
da, and the windows opened to the 
floor. It is finished in walnut, and 
the floors are of hard wood, polished. 
The wood-work, however, has been 
painted. The hall and stairway are 
quite handsome, with a wainscoting 
of walnut. It is in fairly good rei)air^ 
but is now occupied by tenants, the 
owners living in Maysville. 

PART I. 

General Henry Lee, of Mason conn- 
ty, Kentucky, wa« a son of Stephen 
Lee, who was born in Prince William 
county, Virginia. He was descended 
from CJol. Richard Lee, who came to 
America in 1641 (Hayden's Virginia 
Genealogies). 

Stephen Lee was married three 
times. His first wife is 8upx>osed to be 



a Miss McGruder. By her he had four 
daughters; if there were any sons, I 
do not know. The names of the 
daughters were, viz.: Lucy, who mar- 
ried Bridwell, April 9, 1755, in 

Overwharton Parish, Va.; Priscilla, 
who married William Botts, of Staf- 
ford county, Va., November 9, 1769; 

Nancy, who married Lovejoy, and 

Ann, who remained single. His sec* 
ond wife left no dhildren. His third 
wife was a widow, Mrs. Anne Dunn 
(nee Murphy). His children by her 
were, first, Lewis Lightfoot Lee, born 
June 2, 1751; second, Stephen Lee, 
born December 17, 1752; third, Ed- 
ward, born January 18, 1755; fourth, 
Henry, born April 2, 1757 (General 
Henry Lee); fifth, Peter Lee, 'born 
February 14, 1759; sixth, Leanna Lee, 
born Decem'ber 2, 1760, married John 
Lashbrooke; seventh, Jennie, born 
September 1, 1763, married Burgess 
Mason; eighth, Lydia, born April 30, 
1766, married Francis Eemey; ninth, 
Deborah, born October 29, 1771, marv 
ried Jacob Penney Remey. 
Stephen Lee came to Kentucky in 
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pioneer times; lived and died in Mason 
county in the year 1791. He is buried 
in the family burying ground of Gen- 
eral Henry Lee. The inscription on 
his tomh'stone read-s: "In memory of 
Mr. Stephen Lee, who departed this 
life June — , 1791; aged — ," the flg- 
ures obliterated by time. His wife is 
buried there also. Her inscription 
reads thus: "In memory of Anne Lee, 
wife of ^Stephen Lee, who departed 
this life the 6th day of May, 1806, aged 
83 years." General Henry Lee, fourth 
son of Stephen and Ann^ Lee ebove, 
in a written statement says, "I came 
to Kentucky and located where I now 
live (Mason county) in February or 
March, 1785." Upon being asked what 
family of Lees in Virginia he belonged 
to, he replied, "I am a Lee of the Lees. 
My grandfather was the third Richard 
Lee" [(grandson of Col. Richard Lee, 
who came to Virginia in 1641) Vir- 
ginia Genealogies, page 12]. Says the 
author: '*The head of that distin- 
guished family was a Roundhead, and 
allied himself witlh the Oromwellian 
party. It is shown on page 97, that 
hi* son, Hancock Lee, married the 
daughter of Isaac Allerton, the Pil- 
grim emigrant of the Mayflower, whose 
wife was the daughter of the Pilgrim 
leader, Elder William Brewster. TBiit 
a remarkable evidence of the eommon 
origin of the New England and Vir- 
ginia emigrants appears in the similar- 
ity of the names." 

The third Richard Lee, who mar- 
ried Martha Silk, lived in London. His 
daughter, Lettice (Letitia) Lee, mar- 
ried Col. James Ball, of "Bewdley,** 
Lancaster county, Va., who was a 
graufddaughter of Richard and Let- 



tice Gorbin Lee." (Virginia Genealo. 
gies, page 93.) There were letters in 
General Henry Lee's family from Gen- 
eral **Lighthorse Harry Lee," address- 
ing him as "My dear cousin." He was 
also cou«n to Willis Lee, of Frank- 
fort, nephew of Hancock Lee, who 
founded Leestown, below Frankfort. 

General Lee was appointed a oaptain 
of militia of the county of Bourbon, 
by Patrick Henry, in 1786; Surveyor 
of Mason county, in 1789, with a cer- 
tificate from William and Mary Col- 
lege. He was commissioned Lieuten^ 
ant-Colonel of the State Militia by 
Governor Isaac Shelby^ in 1792; re* 
ceived the appointment of Brigadier- 
General of the State Militia from Gov- 
ernor James Garrard, in 1798; was one 
of the founders of the towns of Wash- 
ington and Maysville, in Kentucky, 
and was president of the Branch Bank 
of Kentucky. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Legislature from 
the District of Kentucky, and also a 
member of tlhe convention which ad- 
opted the Federal Constitution. He 
served in the convention at Danville, 
which met in 1787, and was one of the 
(now famous) commissioners who lo- 
cated the x)ermanent seat of govern- 
ment at Frankfort, Ky. (Collins' His- 
tory of Kentucky, vols. 1 and 2), He 
did this, though kinship with Willis 
Atwell Lee might have swayed his 
judgment in favor of Leestown, owned 
then by him. 

We find in Virginia Calendar State 
Papers, page 516, vol. 4: "General 
Henry Lee, 1788, gives certificate to 
Wm. Peak that he enlisted in his com- 
mand, 1776, as Quartermaster's Ser- 
geant. Resigned in 1779, and in 1781 
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joined Ck>l. Lee's corps Id South Oaro- 
lina.'^ 

The Kentucky Henry Lee must nol 
be confused with his coasin. General 
Henry Lee, 'Light Horse Harry," of 
famous memory, nor Governor Henry 
Lee. The Kentucky Henry Lee is ad- 
dressed as such in these State pax)ers. 
He was sought in Kentucky. Many 
thousands of acres of land were sur* 
veyed to him as Treasury warrants, 
but there is a tract of seven thousand 
acres set apart to him for military 
services in the Continental Line. These 
tracts were in the counties of Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Bourbon and Mason.*' 
"Lee wood," the homeplace, a picture 
of which we give with this article, is 
situated on one of these large land 
grants, still in possession of the fam- 

In Collins' History of Kentucky, 
vol. 1, pages 261 and 262, the follow- 
ing paragraphs are found: "Hostli- 
ties had ceased with Great Britain, 
but hatred and resentment blazed as 
fiercely between the people of the two 
nations as if tihe war was still raging. 
The retention of the posts kept alive 
Indian hostility against Kentucky, 
while the Eastern States enjoyed pro- 
found peace." "Rei)eated efforts were 
made by General Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, to obtain a continental force of 
seven hundred, or even three hundred, 
men, to protect the Western frontier, 
but the frantic jealousy of the central 
power cherished by the sovereign 
States, at a time when that central 
power grovelled in the most helpless 
imbecility, peremptorily forbade even 
this small force to be embodied, lest 



it might lead to t^ie overthrow of State 
rights." 

Kentucky was then a territory of 
Virginia without printing press or 
post-ofQce, and the people were help- 
less. It was about this time Gen. Lee 
was a delegate from Boarbon county, 
and later on, in Virginia Calendar Pa- 
pers, we read: "Col. Henry Lee was 
recommended for sheriff of Mason 
county." He is variously styled, in 
the early papers of record, Henry Lee, 
Henry Lee, Esq., Captain Henry Lee, 
Colonel Henry Lee and General Henry 
Lee, wihich last title was conferred by 
Governor James Garrard. The auto- 
graphs of our first four governors are 
signed to his various land grants — 
Isaac Shelby, James G«rrard, Chris- 
topher Greenup and Gabriel Slaughter 
—and the military warrant for ser- 
vices in the Revolution is signed by 
Gov. Henry Lee of Virginia, 1791. It 
is directed to Lt. Col. Richard Henry 
Lee, his heirs and assigns forever, and 
to Henry Lee, his heirs and assigns 
forever." 

General Lee married, December 10, 
1795, the widow of Arthur Pox, of Ma- 
son county, — Mary Young Fox. She 
was the daughter of Colonel Richard 
Young, of Woodford county, Ky., an 
officer in the revolution, whose wife 
was Mary Moore. They came from 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Ool. Young was one of the founders 
of the town of Versailles, county seat 
of Woodford. He had a number of 
land warrants for services in the Rev- 
olution. 

General Lee had a number of war- 
rants also, and there are indentures, 
deeds, surveys, letters and various 
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Other papers in posseasioii of his de- 
Boendantfl, to corroborate every state- 
meirt herein made by me, 'beside the 
quotations from Virginia Calendar 
Papers and Collins' EQstory of Ken. 
tncky. 

General Lee, by his marria^ to 
Mary Young Fox, had ten children, 
Tiz.: Alfred, the oldest, thrown from 
a horse and died from the injury re- 
ceived; Charlotte who married Chris- 
tian Shultz; Julianna, died young; 
'^Bichard Henry, who first married Eliza 
Luke, niece of John J. Crittenden, sec- 
ond, Eliza Armstrong; Lucretia and 
Letitia were twins; Lucretia died un- 
mairried; Letitia married David Mc« 
Chord; third son of Henry and Mary 
Lee, Charles Lewis, died unmarried; 
Jane, married Robert L. Nelson; Sus- 
anna, married twice, first to John An- 
derson, second, Thomas Mannen; Ed- 
ward P., married twice, first, Margaret 
Goddard, second, Jane Wood; he was 
born the 9th of January, 1810; married 
Jane Taylor Wood, March 19, 1840. 
She was tihe daughter of Charles Wood 
and Achsah Taylor, born in Washing- 
ton, Kentucky, March 21, 1817. 

The children of Ed'ward P. Lee and 
Jane Wood Lee were as follows: Mary 
Achsah, Charles Henry (named for 
grandparents), Fannie, Maria, Corson, 
John Graham, Lucy Coleman (writer 
of this sketch) and Edward Stanley. 
Edward P. Lee died October 21, 1860. 
Jane Wood Lee, his wife, died at the 
old home, built by General Henry Lee 
in 1795, Leewood. There, five genera- 
tions of Lees have lived, and six gen* 
erations are buried in the family bury* 
ing ground. 



SUPPLEMENT. 

It is needless to introduce here the 
many notices made of General Henry 
Lee. He came of that distinguished 
ancestry that has accomplished so 
much for the benefift of our country; 
and in every position of honor or trust 
General Henry Lee distinguished him- 
self BB a man worthy of the confidence 
and affection of the i)eople. When 
he came to Kentucky, he established 
the stotion thato bears his name — ^Lee 
Station — 1785, nearly a hundred and 
twenty years ago. He was the friend 
and oonxpanion of Daniel Boone and 
of the sturdy pioneers and soldiers of 
his time. Educated, talented and com- 
manding, he impressed hisi associates 
whether in peace or war, with his 
superiority. In the House of Dele- 
gates, November 19, 1794, we read the 
resolution relating to the request made 
by the President, U. S. A., then re- 
garded as the wisest, purest and most 
exalted of mortals, George Washing- 
ton, that Henry Lee, Esq., would take 
command of the army raised for the 
purpose of suppressing the insurrec- 
tion in the western counties of Penn« 
sylvania, and of the time when the 
said Henry Lee notified the president 
of his acceptance thereof." Virginia 
Calendar State Papers, vol. 7, pagft 
372. 

He was the trusted officer in war. 
Though very young when he entered 
the Army of the Revolution, he at 
once rose to distinction as tn officer, 
and when Washington looked over 
Kentucky for an officer to coonmand 
an army in the Indian Wars, 1794-98, 
re requested General Henry Lee to 
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take the reaponsible position. Fame already iheayy witli its welgbt of gk>r- 
oan not go farther than this compli- ious names. He died at Leewood, 
meat. It decorates his memory with ^^^^^ 24, 1845, in the eightyninth 

J. j.^ J. 1. . I.J. xu y«ar of his age. He left to his pos- 

a stto that grows brighter as the coun- •: ., j. ^ .. . f. 

terity not only his famous name, stain- 
try he fought for enlarges and widens ^^^ ^^^ honored above all things, but 
toward the setting sun. He has en^ also the inheritance of a large fo^ 
riched Kentucky by his many valor- tune, amassed by his services for the 
ous deeds, and added another diecora- public and his great sagacity as a bus- 
tion to that ancient escutcheon of Lee, ineas man. — (Ed. The Register.) 
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fciays William Elliott GrilBs, his- 
torian: "Let us mark with boulder, 
tablet or memorial in art the route 
of fSuUivan's army in New York." If 
so, there, should we not mark the 
camps and marches and stations of 
our "Pathfinders in the Revolution." 
Should we not, in grateful memory of 
their services, their courage and al- 
most superhuman endurance of dan> 
gers and difficulties in settling Ken- 
tucky, erect tablets, and inscribe pol- 
ished granite, bronze or boulder with 
suitable inscriptions as memorials of 
our grateful appreciation of those pio- 
neer soldiers of the Revolution? They 
were indeed the breastworks of Vir- 
ginia aud Pennsylvania during the 
Revolution. Had they not borne the 
fire and the burden of Indian and 
British fury during that war on their 
borders, a different result to that war 
might have been reached. They open- 
ed the way for civilization and closed 
the pathway of Indian carnage. Let 
us honor their memories and mark the 
places of their conflicts, as we have 
done those of other immortal heroes 
since. 

The State Historical Society has 
done much toward awakening interest 
in this State's history. It was founded 
in 183940, and began the collection of 
books, maps, newspapers, MSS. and 
portraits to preserve the memories of 



the colonists and pioneers. In Frank* 
fort is the only centennial corner- 
stone, marking the beginning of the 
city, to be found in the West or South. 
It was placed on the spot of the CJol- 
onial stone (left by Surveyor Han- 
cock Taylor in 1773), at the centennial 
of this city, in 1886, by Mr. Mike Budi- 
ley, who afterwards presented the 
stone to Mrs. Jennie C. Morton. When 
she saw the inscriptions ux>on it, she 
had it restored to the historic spot, 
erected upon a handsome i)edestal, 
where it could be seen at a distance. 
Under the auspices of the Society of 
Colonial Daughters, the re-instate- 
ment wa« celebrated by a grand occa- 
sion on the 6th of October, 1899, 
when the stone was unveiled, on Ann 
street, in the presence of many thou- 
sand people. Its history vras recited 
then and published. For some time 
afterward it was the shrine at which 
visitors to the capital repaired, to 
read the inscriptions and vow more 
interest in future in their own capital 
and State's history. The beautiful 
cemetery, crowned by the towering 
military monument to the soldiers of 
the wars of 1812 and 1847, gives im- 
mortality to the "Bivouac of the 
Dead," at its feet, whose names are en- 
graved upon its marble 'bands. In 
every direction around this sacred 
spot may be seen monuments to 
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statesmen and soldiers. It is conse- 
crated ground, and more than any 
other or all other places in the State, 
relate and illustrate the reverence of 
our people for their great men and 
their remarkable histories. But there 
is much more to be done toward pre- 
serving the history of Kentucky. Let 
every county have a (historioal society, 
and thus gather up and keep records 
of the people, the towns and villages, 
their churches and schools. It is a 
bond of interest with people that 
makes a common cause, this search 
for the deeds of our valorous forefa- 
thers in the Revolution. It i» com- 
paratively easy to find the records of 
the soldiers of 1812. But, as time 
banishes the past, year by year, peo- 
ple grow careless of the oM-fashioned 
records, think them of no value, and 
forget, yea forget, that in the "sweet 



bye and bye" there will be those, very 
dear to them, who would prize the 
yellow records they throw away above 
the largest fortune they could leave 
them. Because money can not create 
the valid marriage certificate, 'the of- 
ficial proof of service in the army of 
the Revolution, nor the deed of valor 
or daring that makes the coldest heart 
thrill with admiration for an ancestor 
or ancestress of 1776. So we say to 
all who have these records, if they can 
not themselves take care of them, and 
have not a county historical society to 
deposit them in, send them to the 
State Historical Society, where they 
will be preserved in a fire-proof build- 
ing for their children or c'hildren's 
children and the benefit of the State 
also, that has provided historical 
rooms for this purpose. 

J. C. M. 
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Just a Word About the Lost Cause. 



The silent victory of the Lost Cause 
— lost, though yet living in the warm 
hearts of the Southland — still disturbs 
the North. It would be amusing if 
it were not so pathetic and touching, 
— the absolute indifference of the Con- 
federate Daughters of the South to 
the difference of opinion that exists in 
regard to the Tightness or the wrong- 
ness of the Southern cause in the Civil 
War, 1861-65. They read the old' Bi- 
ble and the sublime loyalty of the 
Bechabite women is their guide; the 
soldiers and sailors and patriotic citi- 
zens of their lovely land, who fought 
and died, or fought and accepted the 
conditions of that surrender at Appo- 
mattox, are their heroes. They hon- 
or fearlessly the memories iof the dead 
statesmen and military captains of 
the South. With deft fingers they 
embroider banners to unveil at their 
monuments, and, with a self-sacrifice 
and self-forgetfulneas unparalleled in 
the world, continue to the disabled 
warriors and helpless families their 
generous annuities, from their own 
purses, largely. For more than thir. 
ty years, have they kid ux>on the 
graves of their heroes these lovely 
flowers of tender remembrance. They 
lost their young, noble lives to defend 
the sweetest land on earth from deg- 
radation, and they appreciate the cost- 
ly sacrifice. They do not discuss the 



questions at issue about the cause 
they died in, because women think a 
cause that is just and right is always 
worth defending. "Success does not 
make a wrong cause right; if so, the 
world would be a monumental acelda* 
ma to the honor of traitors, cut- 
throats and villains of high degree. 
Nor do they pause in their tender min- 
istrations by bedsides or by graves to 
torture their minds with the great 
mystery of the power of evil to over- 
throw What is good, what is pure, 
what is noble and what is of honest 
repute. The sick are before them to 
be healed, the poor to be clothed and 
comforted, and the dead to be remem- 
bered with green graves, the ministry 
of fragrant flowers and the honor of 
cvpeechful monuments. In sacred mem- 
ory of the sublime sacrifice — ^like the 
women at the cross of Calvary and at 
the tomb of the crucified Lord — the 
Confederate Daugthters come with 
their tears and their tributes every 
year to show forth their loving grati- 
tude, 'both to the living and the dead 
heroes of the "Lost Cause." Lost to 
laurel-crowned Victory, and yet not to 
precious memory, that has the aura of 
feeling, of magic thought in which to 
enrich and crown its heroes. Their 
loyalty to their heroes, like the favor 
of God, is priceless. No reward of 
earthly splendor can compensate such 
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faithfnlneoe; the cel€4>ration of no yic- 
tory on earth — no matter how magni* 
flcent its martial glory or gorgeous its 
wreaths and jeweled crowns, or daz- 
sling its combinations of the be-glit- 
t^red powers and splendors of the 
world — can compare with their yearly 
floral celebrations for more than thir- 
ty years, to the honor of the immortal 
heroes of the South. 
They have given their cause an un- 



fortunate name — the **Lost Cause.^ 
It was not lost because its defenders 
were outnumbered, any more than 
Stephen was lost because he wsjb 
stoned to death. The principle in- 
volved in a just cause, like the divine 
spirit of truth is immortal, and, crush- 
ed to earth, will rise again and glow 
in the heavens, covering its defenders 
on earth with the giory of triumph. 

cl. O. Jk. 



Bryants VieWs of Immortalitp. 



The February National Magazine re- 
lents frwn a new book^ 'The Proofs 
of Life After Death," this expression 
of the views of William Jennings 
Bryan, on immortality: 

^I shall not believe that this life is 
extinguished. If the Father deigns 
to touch with divine power the cold 
and pulseless heart of the buried 
acorn, and make it to burst forth from 
its prison walls, will he leave neglect- 
ed in the earth tAie eoul of a man, who 
was made in the image of his Creator? 
If He stoops to give to the rosebush, 
whose withered blossoms float upon 
the breeze, the sweet assurance of 
another springtime, will He withhold 
the words of hope from the sons of 
men when the frosts of winter come? 
If matter, mute and inanimate, though 



changed by the forces of nature into 
a multitude of forms, can never die, 
will the imperial spirit of man suffer 
annihilation after it has paid a brief 
visit, like a royal guest, to this tene- 
ment of clay? 

"Rather let u» believe that He, who 
in His apparent prodigality wastes 
not the raindrop, the blade of grass, 
or the evening^s sighing zejAyr, but 
makes them all to carry out His 
plans, has given immortality to the 
mortal." 



A steadfast aim in the midst of ad- 
versity — a determination backed By 
industry and perseverance — will event- 
ually land us at the goal of our am- 
bition. 
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Inquiries. 



Information is desired of Gen. Thos. 
Posey, who was bom in Fairfax, Va., 
July, 1750. Mother's maiden name is 
supposed to have been Uoyd. He 
was seven years in the Revolutionary 
war. Desire to know the year he set- 
tled in Kentucky, where 'his lands 
were located and where the Posey 
homestead was located in Heuderson 
county — in short, all the information 
possible to obtain concerning his life. 



private and public, that will be of in- 
terest in a biography. F. A. F. 

Information is desired of William 
Bowan, the father of the Hon. John 
Rowan, of Kentucky. R. R. €. 

Information is desired of Henry 
Timberlake, who was in the Senate of 
Kentucky in 1814. Was he a eon of 
Joseph Timberlake, the Revolutionary 
soldier? H. H. 



Inquiries Answered. 



Elsie Moore, answered. — ^The Orit- 
tendens of Kentucky are not aware 
of any relationship to the Orittendons 
of Colorado. They spell the names 
differently. 

O. B., answered. — James Haggin, 
the millionaire you reier to, is the son 
of Terah Haggin, who once lived in 
this city. His mother was a Turkish 
lady of rare accomplishments and cul- 
ture. Both i>arents are dead. 

W. Y., answered. — No family of 
high i>osition of the name you mention 
lives in the city of Frankf ont. 

Oano Hickman, answered. — We 
have a small picture of the Rev. Wm. 
Hickmfan in our Historical Society, 
but we have no picture of the Rev. 
John Gano. 

Regent, D. A. R., of Kentucky, an- 
swered. — In tEe roster of Revolution- 
ary soldiers of Kentucky we have only 



the name of Joseph Crews. David 
Crews, delegate to the convention in 
Danville, Ky., 1787, had a ferry across 
Jack's creek, in Fayette county, Ken^ 
tucky, in 1785. Andrew Crews, sup- 
posed to be his son, represented Mad- 
ison county in the General A^^mbly 
of Kentucky, in 1833. 

Kffie Dean. — John Dean was a Rev- 
olutionary soldier from Pennsylvania, 
and settled in Kentucky at the close 
of the war, A William Dean is found 
on the list of soldiers in the war of 
1812. Address Miss Amanda Dean, 
Glendeane, Breckinridge county, Ky. 
She has written the history of the 
Dean family of that part of the State, 
and it will be published at some time 
in The Register. Subscribers to the 
magazine will have the advantage of 
possessing this valuable historical 
and genealogical paper of the Dean 
family. 
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Ji Woman^s 20th Century Enterprise in Louisville. 



The Business Woman's Club of 
LouisviUe, when founded, January, 
1899, was the inspiration of that ad- 
mirable leader of women, Mrs. James 
Buchanan. The outcome of this most 
useful and progreseive clu-b is an ele- 
ganrt building on Fourth street, where 
the Christian work of helping women 
to help themselves will go on, ever 
widening in its influence, and enno* 
bling and elevating the women who 
take advantage of the untold benefits 
of such an institution. Louisville is 
to be congratulated ux>on having a 
philanthropist of such broad intelli- 
gence, and one who could suggesit and 
form plans of such pmctical applica- 
tion to daily life as Mrs. Buchanan. 
It is now affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Board of the U. C. and S. W. 
O. H., of United States and Canada. 
Incorporated March, 1901, with Mrs. 
James Buchanan, as member of the 
International Board, and State Di- 
rector for Kentucky. Below we re- 
publish the object of this brave exper- 
iment of women. The Woman's Bus- 
ineas Clu43, which has grown in four 
years to be such a formidable asso- 
ciation. It now owns its buildings, 
on which J12,000 has been paid, only 
f2,000 more of debt. It has nearly 
2,000 cloth-'bound books in the library, 
with beautiful glass cases and furnish- 



ings of all kinds, suitable to its de- 
mand for comfort and convenience. 
Here is the object: 

OBJECT: 

This club is an organization formed 
for women and girls to secure, by co- 
operation, means of eelf-imiprove- 
ment, opportunities for social inter- 
course, and the development of higher 
and nobler aims. 

The home idea is the central ideal 
of club life — ^a pla<;e of quiet rest or 
fun and companionship; of happy 
times after the work of the day is 
over, or instniction in branches of 
knowledge that enables the members 
to secure positions, fitting them to be 
self-supporting, and a place where pal- 
atable luncheons can be enjoyed at 
reasonable prices. 

The club is not a charity by any 
means. The members pay for what 
they receive, but by co-operation they 
get the advantages at cost price. 

The club is non-sectarian, and it is 
governed by the members for the 
members. Every member has a right 
to vote and serve on committees. 

Real friendship between all mem- 
bers is essential to success. 

Luncheons and suppers are served 
every day, except Sunday, a la carte, 
at most reasonable prices. 
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Crentlemen not admitted to the lun^ 
cheoDB. 

Ladies visiting in the city will be 
most welcome to the hoapitality of the 
home and to the lunch room. 

The employment bureau is open to 
all memibers of the club. Situatione 
obtained for members without extra 
charge, and for colored servants for 
25 cents. Employers pay 50 cents 
for services in this department, good 
for three months. 

The exchange department is open to 
members for the sale of their handi- 
work, after being passed upon by the 
examining committee. Fee of 10 per 
cent, charged for sales. All kinds of 
fancy work, plain sewing, knitting and 
articles of wearing apparel on sale; 
with cakes, preserves, pickles, jelly 
and bread of many kinds. 

A library of over 800 volumes is 
open to members, who can take the 
books home to read. 

A comfort committee will look after 
the sick or those in distress, and have 
an emergency room ready for those 
in need of the service of tjhe commit- 
tee. 

A devotional committee arranges 
song and praise meeting» for Sabbatli 
afternoons and several days in the 
week at the noon hour. 

A boarding place committee has 
registered suitable boarding places for 
strangers coming to the city. 

An entertainment committee pro- 



vides pleasurable evenings for mem- 
bers and friends. 

A boufie committee looks after the 
furnishings and cleanliness of the 
home^ lets and collects rents on rooms 
in the buDding, makes contraats for 
fuel, engages the janitress andl beauti- 
fies and keeps the house in sm system- 
atic and thorough a manner as a piri- 
vate (home. 

A hospitality committee looks aft- 
er new members and assists the En- 
tertainment committee to make happy 
times. 

The junior diepartment is for mem- 
bers under fourteen years, and ar- 
ranges classes and entertainments for 
such. 

The Finance, Membership, Press 
and International Board are other 
committees which assist in perfecting 
the organization. 

The club now has a very large mem- 
bership. 

The club extends a cordial invita- 
tion to every woman and girl of good 
moral character, no matter what her 
posiftion in life may ibe, to become a 
mem'Ber, and help by her counsel and 
efforts to widen the influence andl use- 
fulness of the Woman's Christian As- 
sociation. Every woman who can 
give some of 'her time to assist on the 
various committees is urged to do so. 
The club is self-supporting, there- 
fore the membership dues pay running 
expenses. f5.00 membership dues. 
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The 'Battle of the Thames. 



This admiratole history came to us 
too late for notice in »the May nnmber 
of The Register^ but it will never be 
too late to GOimmend to readers every- 
where this treasure in American (his- 
torical literature. Its correctness, 
attested by authorities unquestioned, 
its polished English, its eloquent pe 
riods, its x>atriotic loyalty and enthu- 
siasm, throwing the charm of the 
writer's gifted pen around data and 



dry facts, render it, as a history, more 
interesting than works of fiction by 
any author however famous or fascin- 
ating his or her style. 

Ck)l. Bennett H. Young, the Ken- 
tucky Macaulay, as a historian has 
laid the State under obligation to him 
for his contributions to its history, es- 
pecially to its war record in the fine 
history of the "Battle of Blue I/icks," 
and his last,_ most noble production, 
"The Battle of the Thames." 
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Report of the Meeting of the Kentucky State Historical 

Societp, 6th of June^ 1903, at the 

Historical Rooms. 



The annual meeting of this society 
to-day (Satarday) was, as usual, a very 
enjoyable one to the audience. As the 
7th of June this year came on the Sab- 
bath, it was necessary to hold the 
meeting on Saturday, and, notwith- 
standing a thunderstorm alt the hour 
of meeting, there was a goodly num 
ber of the members and invited /per- 
sons present. The program, as pub- 
lished, was executed. 

The president of the Society, Gover- 
nor J. C. W.' Beckham, presided in 
the chair. 

Rev. J. MoClusky Blaney, of the 
First Presbyterian church offered an 
impressive prayer, fervently beseech- 
ing the blessing of God upon the Com- 
monwealth, the Governor of the State 
and its people, and ux>on the Society, 
which stood for the interest of the 
State in collecting the history relat- 
ing to its people, and the endeavor to 
keep aKve the memory of the sainted 
and illustrious dead, through whose 
patriotism and services we had a heri- 
tage of land and renown well worth 
preserving and i)erpetuaiting forever. 

The president then opened the meet- 
ing with a bright and pertinent 
speech, complimenting the members 
upon what they had accomplished for 



the Society, and especially those to 
whom the Society and the State of 
Kentucky owed a debt of gratitude 
for that unceasing care over the inter- 
ests of the Society and that intelli- 
gent persistence in securing for it the 
aid from the State necessary to pro- 
mote its interests and wider influence 
in America. His beautiful tribute to 
the Secretary modesty forbids recit- 
ing here, but under the weight of her 
new responsibilities she bows her ac- 
knowledgment for his compliment, and 
gratefully accepts from him her new 
and unusual title — ^Honorable. She 
read the report herein pobliikhed. 

Hon. L. F. Johnson read the history 
and genealogy of the Arnold family. 
The Kentucky ancestor was a distin- 
guished soldier in the Revolution, and 
has been represented by. his descend- 
ants in every war in the United States 
since. Mr. Johnson is himself a wor- 
thy descendant of this famous sire. 

Mrs. Annie Hawkins Miles followed 
Mr. Johnson with a paper upon "The 
Strothers." Interest has been re- 
vived in this ancient family of Eng- 
land and Virginia, and later, Ken- 
tucky, by the opening of the suit in 
England for the estate of more than 
140,000,000 belonging to American 
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heirs. Under King Edward, Lord 
Howe, an English heir, has recently 
been recognized as a legatee in the 
London courts. This decision revives 
the claims of the American heirs. We 
sincerely hope, after hearing Mrs. 
Miles' very interesting and valuable 
chapter, "The Strothers,'' that she, as 
a descendant, may win her share of 
this long contested estate. 

We regret that Mr. W. W. Long- 
moor did not write his address. It 
contained many beautifal and impres- 
sive ideas and excellent suggestions 
in regard to the service of newspapers 
as photographers of current hiBtory. 



As an extempore speaker, the vice- 
president of this Society has few 
equals. 

The closing exercise waa the paper 
of the secretary, taken frcwn her ar- 
ticle for the Register, " Biographical 
Sketch of Theodore O'Hara." Th^ 
paper was entitled "Theodore O'Hard 
as an Orator." After its reading, 
the Society adjourned, and the refresh- 
ments promoted the social character 
of the Society. Flowers and fruits, 
ices and cakes, with friendly greet- 
ings and bright conversation, as usual, 
concluded the annual meeting of the 
7th of June. 



Report from Kentuciuf State Historical Society by the 

Secretary. 



I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing report from the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, since May 1, 
1903: 

Newspapers — ^Farmers' Home Jour- 
nal, Hopkinsville New Era, Shelby 
Record, Eminence Constitutionalist. 

Magazines — University Bulletin, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7 and 14, University, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Catalogue of second- 
hand books and manuscripts, London, 
Eng., 1 Soho Square, Oxford street. 
Southern Historical Papers, R. A. 
Brock, Richmond, Va. 

Newspapers — ^Farmers' Home Jour- 
nal, The Western New Era, The Con- 
stitutionalist, The Shelby Record, The 
Mt. Sterling Advocate. 



Magazines and Pamphlets — Mis- 
souri historical collection, iSt. Louis, 
Mo. New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, Boston, Mass. 
West Virginia Historical Magazine, 
Charleston, W\ Va. Southern Histor- 
ical Magazine, Richmond, Va. Short 
catalogue of second-hand books, near 
Tottenham, Court Roaid, London, Eng. 
Pamphlet, History of St. Murk's Par- 
ish, by Raleigh Travers Green, Cul- 
peper, Va. The Shakespeare's Head 
Catalog of Books and Manuscripts, 
Murrays, Limited, 23 and 25, Loseby 
Lane, Leicester, England. Catalogue 
of <*A Contemporary Bibliography of 
English Literature in the Reigns of 
Charles II, James II, William and 
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Mary and Anne," from 73 Shepherd^s 
Bush road, London, Eng. Report of 
the Preeident of Yale College. Re- 
port of the Executive Committee of 
New York Historical Society, S. H. 
Carney, Jr., Recording Secretary. Ad- 



dress of Wm. R. Huntington^ D. D., 
commemorative of Eugene Augustus 
Hoffman, president of the New York 
Historical Society, who died June 17, 
1902; with compliments of the secre- 
tary, S; H. Carney, Jr., M. D. 



Donations to the Historical Rooms. 



An Indian arrow-head, Sam Mason. 
A sley, used by weavers in old-f aehion- 
ed looms, W. F. Reading. A Confed- 
erate bill of flOO, with bust of Mrs. 
Jeff Davis in the center, of date Febru- 
ary, 1864, Mrs. John B. Poynts, Mays- 
ville, Ky. A check on the ibank of 
England for £1,000, W. T. Alves, Hen- 
derson, Ky. A number of other bank 
bills, by same. An engraving, framed, 
of Gov. J. C. W. Beckham, Ed O. 
Leigh. Railroad map of Kentucky 
(Fetter's), Miss LdUia Towles, Frank- 
fort, Ky. "Les Combattants Francais 
de la Guerre Americaine, 1778-1783;" 
sent to the Kentucky State Historical 
Society by Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

We call attention to the handsome 
gift from the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C, to the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, of the rare 
and valuable book, "Les Combattants 



Francais de la Guerre Americaine, 
1778-1783." 

This book containa aiuthentic docu- 
ments of the service and the names 
of the soldiers of France who were in 
General Lafayette's command during 
the Revolution in America. Sons of 
the American Revolution and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, who 
have 'been in search of the names of 
their ancestors who were Frenchmen 
in the army under French officers, or 
as officers with General Lafayette 
during the Revolution, will find the 
names of such ancesftors on the ros- 
ters in this book in our Society. A 
small fee will be charged for search- 
in£: the list for the respective names; 
not being alphabetically arranged it 
is tedious work searching for the 
name indicated. The lists are* very 
long, and comprise a complete roster 
of officers and soldiers from France. 
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Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, EMitor of The 
BegiBter. 
Dear Madam: Can you inform me 
as to who wa« the first president of 
the Kentucky Historical Society? I 
learn it was regularly organized in 
1838-39. I am 

Very respectfully, 

MAY DEAN. 
Boston, Mass. 

Reply. — ^The first president of this 
Society was Hon. John Rowan, fthe 
distinguished jurist of Kentucky. He 
was elected' president of the first meet- 
ing of members to form a State his- 
torical society in Frankfort, in 1838. 
In the Legislature of 1839-40, we note 
its claims were urged, and the news- 
papers of the State were directed to 
send copies to its library. 



Again we urge upon Kentuckians 
the advantage offered by The Register 



and membership in the Kentucky State 
Historical Socety to establish their 
birth. Says a distinguished writer: 
"Even under a democracy some vaiue 
continues to attach itself to heredity, 
and to bear a name which a communi- 
ty has become accustomed, by long 
use, to hold in honor, is always to a 
young man (and we add, a young wcnn- 
an, too) just 9o much starting capital. 
It enables (them) to take, at a bound, 
those lower rungs on the ladder of 
success, which the less highly privi- 
leged must laboriously climb." They 
have no difficulty about recognition in 
society when their ancestors have se- 
cured this for them by their services, 
and they have supplemented it by the 
public register of their names and the 
record of the names of their father 
and mother and grandfather and 
grandmother and the dates of their 
marriages, also their own, if married, 
on the historical register of their 
State. 
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Jl Few Opinions of the Press and Letters of Distinguished 
Writers of The Register Since its 
First Appearance. 



A CREDITABLE PUBLIOATION. 

The first issue of Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton's Register, published under 
the auspices of the Kentucky Histor- 
ical Society, will 'be hailed by every 
Kentuckian especially, with pride and 
pleasure rarely afforded by any pubK- 
oation. The initial article, "A New 
Light on Daniel Boone's Ancestry," 
will enlist readiers throughout the 
South and West. The photo of the 
great pioneer is taken from, an oil 
I>adnting by Chester Harding, the 
property of Col. Durrett, of Louisville. 
"The First Railroad in Kentucky," by 
Oapt. Ed Porter Thompson; the ad- 
dress of Hon. John A. Steele before 
the Society; Gen. Ben Logan's Letter 
to Shelby— and "The Dudleys," by 
Mrs. Mary Dudley Aldridge, whioh em- 
braces thrilling stories, also of the 
Garrard and Talbott families, of whom 
sh^ is a direct descendant, make it 
hazardous to take hold of the volume 
unless you have time to read it all 
before laying it aside. We regret The 
Kegister came to our hands too late 
for other than this brief notice. — The 
Capitol. 



The May number of "The Register'* 
of the Kentucky Historical Society is 
out and in the hands of all the histor- 
ical associations and societies in Am> 
erica. It is a credit to its brilliant 
editor, Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, and the 
learned gentlemen associated with her 
as assistants. In the language of J. 
McClusky Blaney, "it is a valuable 
number, containing much* most inter- 
esting information." Such a puiblica- 
tion must make for itself a plax;e 
among the foremost of its kind. — Shel- 
by Record. 



Mrs. Jennie O. Morton, of Prank- 
fort, is the guest of Mrs. Judith Mar- 
shall. Mrs. Morton is secretary and 
treasurer of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society, which has its head- 
quarters at Frankfort. This society 
was organized in 1839-40, and led' a 
precarious existence until 1878, when 
it was reorganized. During Gover 
nor Buckner's administration, owing 
to a depletion of its members from 
death and removals, the stated meet- 
ings were suspended, and only in 1896 
was it firmly established, since which 
time the annual meetings have taken 
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place on June 7th. The Register of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society 
is the magazine which is the expres- 
sion of the society's work, and of this 
magazine Mrs. Morton is the editor. — 
Courier-Journal. 



[From the Louisville Times.] 

"The Register" is the magazine of 
the Keotucky State Historical iSocie- 
ty which is one of the oldest and 
most widely known in America, and 
deserves the patronage of every fam* 
ily in Kentucky. The magazine is ed- 
ited iby Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, the dis- 
tinguished Southern writer and poet- 
ess, who is so well known that she re- 
quires no introduction to Kentuckians. 
Her associate editors are two of the 
best-known men in the State, (Jen. 
Fayette Hewitt, a distinguished Con- 
federate officer and Capt. C. C. Cal- 
houn. These gentlemen lend their 
services to the editor, and both have 
fine facilities for information from 
their positions of influence at the cai)- 
ital, and in Washington City, where 
Capt. Calhoun may be detained some 
years in his legal business, pertaining 
to soldiers claims and data of a histor- 
ical character. The prospectus of 
this magazine tells its object and is 
republished here, as follows: 

PROSPECTUS. 

The Register, Kentucky State His- 
torical Society, has no policy to shape 
its course save that which looks to 
the success of a purely historical jour- 
nal. The reports of the ingatherings 



of the Society and its meetings; the 
truth concerning the people and places 
and things written of will be given. 
Recoiidfi, diaries, letters, biographies, 
manuscripts, and whatever pertains 
to the history of the State, valuable 
to its people and others consulting its 
pages for information, from time to 
time will be published in its columns. 
The patriotic societies, viz.: •Sons of 
the American Revolution, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Col- 
onial Dames of America, Daughters of 
1812, and Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy will find The Register of interest 
and value to them in searching for 
official proof of the services of their 
Kentucky ancestors in any of the 
wars. 

Modern progress and modern meth- 
ods of entertaining the reading pub- 
lic in literature has demanded 
changes in every readable direction, 
save in an historical magazine. The 
•demaud it supplies remains the same 
in style and facts so long as geneal- 
ogy and the history of people and 
places are inquired for. 

It is the inteliigence bureau of pa- 
triotic and historical societies every- 
where. Any subscriber may write an 
inquiry for information desired, along 
the lines indicated, and will receive a 
reply. 

We want solicitors for subscrip- 
tions to The Register, and persons de- 
siring to act as such should write to 
us at once. Address Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton, Editor, Secretary and Treas- 
urer Kentucky State Historical Socie- 
ty, 124 Shelby street, Frankfort, Ky. 
Price of The Register, one year, in ad- 
vance, |1. 
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Frankfort, May 18, 1903. 
My dear Mrs. Morton: Please accept 
sincerest thanks for a copy of the May 
issae of The Register. It is a valua- 
ble number, containing much most in- 
teresting information. Such a pub- 
lication must make for itself a x^ace 
among the foremost of its kind. I 
congratulate you most heartily. 
Most sincerely, 
J. M'CLUSKY BLAYNEY. 



Frankfort, Ky., June 27, 1903. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, Frankfort, Ky. 
Dear Madam: We had no correct 
idea of the work accomplished and be- 
ing accomplished by the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, and its illim- 
itable scope, until enlightened by 
capies of The Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society. What 
an educator; what lessons taught for 
emulation; what a light and guide for 
future generations of Kentuckians! 
State histories, usually, are painfully 
colorless and brief. What a vast field 
The Register will cover! It will sure- 
ly add to many facts a local coloring 
and sentiment that will be an enrich- 
ment to the history of the Common- 
wealth. What is history, or life, 
without sentiment? Surely, some- 
thing not worth remembering. Pridle 
is a wonderful virtue when allied to 
strenuous and good deeds, perform- 
ed by those hardy pioneers who have 
gone before. People living within 
the broad confines of our Common- 
wealth to-day (even if not direct de- 
scendants of the hallowed ones), are 
pioneers in the sense that all are aid- 
ing in making history for this, our be- 
loved State, Kentucky. 



How much, then, it behooves each 
and every one to become well versed 
in knowledge of the virtues and qual- 
ities of those ibrave and venturesome 
souls who made here for us a home! 
We, by emulation, should keep the 
blood and spirit flowing, even beyond 
the bounds of self and narrowness. 
Such examples keep us steadfast in a 
good cause, even when the enemy and 
the odds against us seem as towering, 
unmovable mountains. Surely we oi 
to-day can never, here, have the trials 
and struggles endured by the handful 
of brave hearts who first blazed the 
way and made for us a charmed civil- 
ization on our own "Dark and Bloody 
Ground." 

Much honor — aye, veneration — is 
due those generous and far-seeing 
ones, who, in wisdom, planned and 
founded the Kentucky Historical So- 
ciety, and also to those gifted and hon- 
ored ones who have carried on its 
work from year to year; and more es- 
pecially can this be said of those new 
engaged in the noble and generous 
work of oonxpiling and editing the 
Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society, a journal of excellence 
in all its attributes. There is not one 
family in this famed and broad Com- 
monwealth, nor near or far-removed 
descendant of a Kentuckian, who 
should be without the Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society, 
Its quarterly visits will not only 
bring to each something good from 
from out the past, but will be to all 
an ever-living benediction. Believe 
me, madam. 

Yours very respectfully, 
WM. EDWARDS BAXTER. 
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[Letter from Hon. R. A. Brock, Rich- 
mond; Va.] 

Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, Secretary 
and Treasurer Kentucky State 
Historical Society. 

Dear Madam: I shall thank you for 
the compliment of a copy of The Reg- 
ister of Kentucky State Historical So- 
cietl for May. A yaiuable andl incit- 
ing number it is, with useful historical 
information and inspiring suggestions^ 
An examination of what you are prov- 
idently gathering impresses me. Such 
precious memorials must constrain 
reverence for the jmst, and your found- 
ers and worthies of both wars. Ken- 
tucky, it is rightly urged, was the re 
dounding daughter of old Virginia. 
Her fertile soil has been a provident 
resource; her beneficent environs a 
blessed asylum. Her whole history 
has been inspiring. 

I beg to remain with my very best 
wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 

R. A. BROCK, 



Sec. and Treas. Southern 
Society. 



Historical 



Louisville, Ky., June 3, 1903. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, Frankfort, 
Ky.: In looking over my pile of jwun- 
phlets this morning, I found the first 
number of the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society," which 
you were kind enough to send to me, 
and which had been misplaced. The 
table of contents presents a series of 
unusually interesting articles, as does 
that of the second number, which you 



were also kind enough to give me. I 
am going to read them, andl vnll th^i 
tell you what I think of them. The 
first impression of the magazine I 
have is, that it is ably edited, and will 
be a credit, not only to the BBstorical 
Society, but to the State. It is my 
pleasure to become a subscriber for 
the magazine, not only for its merit, 
but for the encouragement of the 
worthy enterprise. I therefore en- 
close to you one dollar (fl) to pay my 
subscription for one year. 

1 am afraid that I shall not be aible 
to attend the meeting at Frankfort; 
another engagement here for the same 
day will keep me at home. I h<^ 
that we shall have the pleasure of 
often seeing you at the meetings of 
the Filson Club. We enjoyed your 
presence at the last meeting, and 
boi>e to enjoy it many more times. 
Truly, 
R. T. DURRETT. 



Henderson, Ky., June 11th. 

My Dear Mrs. Morton: The "Regis- 
ter" has come and I do like it so very 
much. You ought to be proud of the 
commendation you receive. I believe 
it will do a great and good work in 
Kentucky in arousing the interest of 
the people in its records and land- 
marks and make them preserve them 
all, both public and private. 

Wishing you all success in your 
noble work, I am 

Cordially yours, 

(Mrs.) MARY ATKINSON CUN- 
NINOHAM, Regent of Kentu<*y 
Society of the D. A. R. 
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State of Alabama. Department of 
Archives and History. 

Montgomery, July 30, 1903. 

My Dear Madam: I beg to extend 
congratulations on the very healthy 
revival of interest in historical work 
in your State. The material you have 
published in the "Register'' is in the 
highest degree valuable and interest- 
ing. I hope you may continue the 
good work without interruption, and 
I hope that the intelligent people of 
Kentucky will support it. Will send 
you the publicationa of the Historical 
Society, as well as the publications of 
this department, if desired. 

Very respectfully, 
THOMAjS M. OWEN, Director. 



Pariw, Ky., March 4, 1903. 

Dear Mrs. Morton: At a meeting of 
our Chapter last Saturday, it was de- 
cided to subscribe for the "Register," 
(magazine of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society). The sample copy is 
very interesting, especially your arti- 
cle ui>on Daniel Boone. 

You can send the Register to Miss 
Ehnma P. Scott, Regent of the Jemima 
Jobnwn Chapter, D. A. R., Paris, Ky. 
Very truly yours, 

LUCY A. MILLER, 
Secretary D. A. R. 
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Historical JSTotes Worth Preserving. 



AWAITS HEIR. 

Relic of present from (SiarleB V of 
Spain in Louisyille Safety Vault. 
— Handed Down from William 
Short, Diplomat. — ^Left by Mrs. J. 
R. Butler. 

Among the personal effects of Mrs. 
J. Russell Butler, who died recently, 
is a diamond breastpin, which posses* 
es an interesting hiBtorical value. It 
is a portion of the frame of a minia* 
ture of Charles V. of Spain, which 
was presented by that monarch to 
William Short, of Philadelphia, a 
noted American diplomat during the 
eiarly days of the republic. Mrs. But- 
ler was a great-niece of the diplomat, 
and there are also a number of other 
of his descendants in this icity. Sev- 
eral of them also have jewelry made 
of parts of the frame of the hifttorio 
miniature. The miniature itself, 
which is set in diamonds, was until 
recently owned by one of the heirs 
living in this city — ^Mrs. John F. Hen- 
ry, who is now in North Carolina. It 
is valued highly by the owners, as are 
also the pieces of jewelry made from 
the diamond-set frame. The breast- 
pin left by Mrs. Butler will be given 
to one of her granddaughters, and is 
now in a safety vault /pending the de- 
termination of heirship. 

William S. Short <had a long and 



honorable career as a diplomat in the 
service of this Government. Under 
Washington he was the secretary* of 
this country's legation in Prance, and 
later he went as minister to Spain. 
It was there that the friendship be- 
tween himself and Charles V grew. 
On the eve of his departure! from Mad- 
rid, the King made him a present of 
a miniature of himself set in dia- 
monds and surrounded toy a frame of 
handsome design also ornamented 
with diamonds. The diplomat's two 
heirs, upon his death, were his two 
nephews, G. W. Short and John 
Cleves fiihort. Upon the death of the 
latter, who was the elder, the minia- 
ture went to his younger brother, who 
was the grandfftther of Mrs. J. Rus- 
sell Butler. Six children were left 
by him. He gave the miniature it- 
self to Mrs. W. Allen Rchardson, 
mother of Mrs. John F. Henry, the 
present owner. The diamond frame 
was then divided into five pieces and 
made into jewelry for the other five 
children, namely, Mrs. J. Roissell But 
ler, Mrs. Joseph Kinkead, mother of 
R. C. Kinkead; Miss Alice Short, who 
made her home with her sister, Mrs. J. 
Russell Butler; Mrs. T. G. Richardson, 
of New Orleans, and William Short, 
father of William Short, of this city. 
The families of all these still have the 
jewelry made from the frame. 
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The diplomat, William S. Short, 
when in the French legation, was in 
Paris daring the time of the French 
Kevolntion and the rise of Najwleon. 
He developed a warm friendship with 
Joseph Bonaparte, brother o< the Em- 
peror, who wa« made King of Spain. 
However, with the decline of Napole- 
on's fortunes, Joseph was forced to 
fly from Spain, and finally came to 
this country. While here, Mr. Short 
aaw a great deal of him, and when he 
finally returned to Europe he made 
him a present of several trinkets and 
ornaments, which were from the Em- 
peror's household effects. These are 
Btill in the family. Mr. Short served 
for several years as Minister to the 
Hague. 



A FAMILY REUNION. 
At Home of Mrs. Elizabeth Porter 
In Grayson County. 

Leitchfleld, Ky., May 29.— A re- 
union of the Porter family was held 
one and a quarter miles south of Yea- 
man, in this county, at Hhe residence 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Porter, widow of 
Frank Porter. There were fully 150 
persons present, representing four 
generations, from Grayson, Breckin- 
ridge, Ohio and other counties. 

Mrs. Porter is one of the meet re- 
markable old women in Grayson coun- 
ty. She is seventyi years old', has just 
completed a number of pieces of drawn 
linen embroidery, hand-woven blank- 
ets, and counterpanes that are mar* 
vels of excellence. 

Mrs. Porter has twenty-three grand- 
children living. She reared thirteen 
children and was one of a family of 
thirteen children. 



EASTLAND FAMILY REUNION. 
Danville, Ky., January. 1. — ^A reunion 
of the Eastland family was held at 
the home of Mrs. Evelyn Eastland, 
near Danville. Among those present 
were: Judge Thomas Eastland, of Se- 
attle, Wash.; Hon. R. W. Eastland!, of 
Frankfort; Mr. Leland Eastland, of 
Brownsville, Tenn.; Mr. A. G. East- 
land, of Louisville, and Mrs. W. G. 
Metcalfe, of Lexington. 



FORTUNE IN DISCARDED PIC- 
TURE. 

London, May 30.— In 1882 a picture, 
entitled "The Holy Family,'^ was lent 
to the Bristol Young Men's Associa- 
tion, and the owner, a lady (Mrs. Mor- 
gan), was willing to accept £10 for it. 
The offer was not accepted. Mrs. 
Morgan bequeathed the picture at her 
death to a Liverpool gentleman, and 
the head of the Marlborough Picture 
Gallery has now estimated its value 
at about £10,000. The picture is the 
work of Pietro Cortona. 



THE OLDEST LIVING THINGS. 

President Roosevelt did well to pro- 
test against placing signs upon those 
gigantic trees which are the most won- 
derful products of California. And 
the people of Santa Cruz did well to 
heed his protest and remove all these 
disfigurements from the grove of huge 
redwoods near that town. 

The sequoia gigantea, or ^*big tree,'' 
proper, and the sequoia sempervirens, 
or "redwood," are the sole survivors 
of a great tree family. They grow 
naturally in California, and nowhere 
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else on earth. Besides being the old- 
est) they are the largest living things^ 
though the eucaljiptas of Australia 
sometimes rivals them in height. But 
the eucalyptus is a much more rapid 
grower, and the age of a specimen is 
much less than that of a sequoia of 
equal height. 

Although the precise age of the big 
trees of California must remain un- 
known, the indications are that »ome 
0* those still growing were first 
sprouted from the soil when Moses 
led the Israelites out of bondage in 
Egypt When Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem they were in all the vigor 
of lusty youth. When Columbus 
pushed out into the unknown they 
were somewhere near their present 
size. How long they will live, if man 
will but protect them against himself, 
none can tell. They seem impregna- 
ble to the insect and animal foes of 
other trees. They have nothing to 
fear but tempests of such extraordi- 
nary fury as rarely visit their homes, 
and man. 

With all the dignity of an age in 
which solar years are but days, and 
centuries are as years to the human 
race, they conjoin a splendid! and im* 
pressive beauty. For these reasons 
they should be preserved and kept un- 
marred. They are not only the oldest, 
but also among the most wonderful of 
living things. Their character and 
their dignity demand respect. — Chica- 
go Inter-Ooean. 



STATUE OF HENRY CLAY SHAT 
TEBED BY A STORM. 
[From the Mt. Sterling Advocate.] 
After the height of the electric 

storm, which did great damage over 



Central Kentucky early Wednesday 
morning, July 15, 1903, Assistant Sn* 
perintendent Nichols, of the Lexington 
cemetery, saw the headle«e> statue of 
Henry Clay surmounting the pedestal, 
where, during the past forty-two years 
it had stood, the pride of Kentucky and 
the Mecca of all visitors to Lexington. 

At some time during the storm of 
the night, the head bad been riven 
from the statue and hurled to the 
ground one hundred and thirty-two 
feet below. The nose was broken, ad 
was one ear, and the lips were abrased. 
Small pieces of stone were ohdpped 
from the jaws and head. The head 
was 'broken squarely off. In the back 
part of the neck was an old fracture of 
considerable length ai^d depth. 

The statue is made of three sections. 
The first section includes all that por- 
tion from the feet to the hips; the sec- 
ond section, from the hips to about 
the bust line, and the third section in- 
cluded the shoulders and head. Con- 
necting the three sections are iron rods 
within, to render the joints more se- 
cure. The third section joining the 
trunk at the shoulders appears to be 
riven. With the aid of a glass, how- 
ever, it is seen that the section baa 
been incMned backward, and would 
probably have fallen had it not been 
for the iron rod. 

In falling, the head strudt the fret- 
work just above which the etatue 
stands, and broke from it small frag- 
ments. It struck the coping of the 
mausoleum, breaking considerable 
fragments from that. 

To what the wrecking of the statue 
was due is undetermined. The first 
theory advanced was that the light- 
ning had struck it. Another is that 
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an earthquake Bhook the monument, 
oauaing the upper section to be loosed 
as it now is and the Jiead to be broken 
off. The head of the statue weighs 
350 pounds, and is two and a half feet 
high. 

The effect of erosion was plainly 
visible on the statue. On the face 
were several abrasions. The hair was 
worn almost smooth. The bead is 
•quite ponderou<s, while the neck i& frail 
and insufficient for the support of the 
great weight. 

The superintendent of the cemetery 
does not believie the head and features 
could be replaced with any degree of 
.satisfaction. He believes that an en^ 
tirely new statue should be made. 

The entire shaft and base are badly 
In need of repair and of some measure 
which would protect them from the 
•erosion to which they are rapidly giv- 
ing way. 

SKETCH OP THE MONUMENT. 

The monument cost in the neighbor- 
hood of f 55,000. The expense was. 
Jwrne by private subscription and by 



an appropriation by the Legislature. 
The corner stone was laid on July 4, 
1857. The monument is built of Ken- 
tucky roagnesian limestone and is of 
Corinthian architecture, consisting of 
stereobflte, pedestal, base, shaft, cap- 
ital and statue. The statue is twelve 
and one-half feet in height, the base of 
the statue being one hundred and twen- 
ty feet from the ground. 

Henry Clay died in Washington on 
June 2, 1852, and the funeral, in Lex- 
ington, was held July 10 of the same 
year, when the body was placed in a 
public vault. It was later interred 
•beside the remains of Henry Clay's 
mother, but in 1857 was placed in a 
marble sarcophagus in the mausoleum 
there ready to receive it. Later, in 
1864, the body of Mr. Clay's wife, Lu- 
cretia Clay, was placed in the mauso- 
leum in a marble sarcophagus at the 
foot of his. 

The statue was carved by John 
Hailey, a Frankfort, Ky., monument 
builder, and the monument was finally 
completed about 1861. 
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